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Canons of Selection 


I 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS IN SOME 
USEFUL FORM ALL BIBLIOTHECAL MATERIALS NECESSARY TO 
THE CONGRESS AND TO THE OFFICERS OF GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE PERFORMANCE OF THEIR DUTIES. 


Il 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS ALL BOOKS 
AND OTHER MATERIALS (WHETHER IN ORIGINAL OR IN 
COPY) WHICH EXPRESS AND RECORD THE LIFE. AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Til 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS, IN SOME 
USEFUL FORM, THE MATERIAL PARTS OF THE RECORDS OF 
OTHER SOCIETIES, PAST AND PRESENT, AND SHOULD 
ACCUMULATE, IN ORIGINAL OR IN COPY, FULL AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE COLLECTIONS OF THE WRITTEN RECORDS OF 
THOSE SOCIETIES AND PEOPLES WHOSE EXPERIENCE IS OF MOST 
IMMEDIATE CONCERN TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, 1940 





For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price $9.35 per copy, $1.50 per volume, including 
the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, domestic; $2.00 per volume, foreign. 
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Foreword 


HIS number of the Quarterly Journal, departing from its usual 
character and content, is dedicated to the founding of the Library 
of Congress one hundred and fifty years ago. Specifically, it is 

devoted to a description of the Library’s collections as they were in the 
beginning and as they might have been had attainment, objective, and 
fortune been more generous. In this way, it is hoped, the world into which 
the Library was born, the progress of culture to that time, and the intellec- 
tual interests of the American Government as they then existed, may, 
however dimly, be discerned. Dimly, because for obvious and therefore 
natural reasons these essays can be suggestive merely. Space and patience 
and even understanding impose an exposition in terms of generalization 
illumined by example. But incomplete as admittedly and, albeit, pro- 
fessedly these summaries are (some subjects have been deferred for later 
presentation), they serve as lodestars to resource, to history, and to 
aspiration. 


LuTHER H. Evans 
Librarian of Congress 
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A Shipment of Books 


HE sesquicentennial of the Library 
of Congress is the anniversary of an 
appropriation, more precisely of the 
fifth clause of “An Act to Make Provision 
for the Removal and Accommodation of 
the Government of the United States,” 
which President John Adams made law 
by signing it on April 24, 1800. An appro- 
priation of $5,000 “‘for the purchase of 
such books as may be necessary for the 
use of Congress at the . . . city of Wash- 
ington, and for fitting up a suitable apart- 
ment for containing them and for placing 
them therein” was included in the Act. 
With little delay nearly half this sum, or 
$2,471.84, was expended in importing a 
good-sized collection of books from London, 
which foundation stone of the Library of 
Congress is worth some measure of atten- 
tion during the present celebration. 

Unfortunately, however, the surviving 
records are few, fragmentary, and insuffi- 
cient to inform us precisely what happened 
or exactly what was received. The present 
article briefly retraces the process of ac- 
quisition and seeks to characterize this 
aboriginal Library of Congress, so far as 
its constituent books can be identified from 
the very sketchy cataloging which was all 
that survived after the books themselves 
perished in 1814. 

The next step, the appointment of a 
joint committee to select and procure 
books, was initiated by the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following day, April 25. By 
the 28th it was in being, with Robert Waln 
of Pennsylvania and Thomas Evans and 
Leven Powell of Virginia acting on the 
part of the House, and Samuel Dexter of 


Massachusetts, William Bingham of Penn- 
sylvania, and Wilson Cary Nicholas of 
Virginia acting on the part of the Senate. 
In less than two months, on June 20, 1800, 
Senator Bingham and Congressman Waln 
addressed a letter to Messrs. Cadell and 
Davies, booksellers and publishers of 
London, enclosing a want list of at least 
162 titles, exclusive of maps and charts. 
How that list, the first order of the Library 
of Congress, was drawn up and how the 
committee accomplished its assigned task 
of ‘making out a catalogue of books” are 
not of record. Elbridge Gerry had moved 
for a Library of Congress in the House of 
Representatives of the First Congress and 
had presented a report on June 23, 1790, 
with a schedule annexed which was a 
catalog of books and which was laid on the 
table along with the report. This may 
have been available to the joint committee 
of 1800 and used by them insofar as it 
detailed (in the words of the report) “sun- 
dry authors on the law of nature and 
nations, . . . a collection of treaties and 
alliances from the earliest periods, a col- 
lection of parliamentary books, sundry 
books on the civil and common law, etc.” 
But other categories mentioned by Mr. 
Gerry, such as the “militia system of 
Switzerland, [and] the Russian and Fred- 
erician codes,” did not appear in the 
want list of 1800, and the greater part of it 
would have been “etc.” in Gerry’s outline. 

Was the help of the outstanding American 
bibliophile, Vice-President Jefferson, ob- 
tained? Since Senator Nicholas was a 
political intimate and since there were two 
Virginia Representatives on the commit- 
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tee, even were there no clear evidence it 
would be safe to assume that his advice 
was sought. But Congress soon rose, and 
on May 15 Mr. Jefferson left Philadelphia 
to sit out the election on his little moun- 
tain. Before leaving he promised the 
committee the use of his own catalog in 
making future purchases, and when, on 
the return journey, he got as far as Mr. 
Madison’s home on November 25 and 
found that he was without it, he sent a 
hasty note to his son-in-law, Thomas Mann 
Randolph, asking that it might be well 
wrapped and forwarded by the next post 
to Washington on Patomac. And it was 
used, to be sure, in spending the remain- 
ing half of the appropriation in London 
and Paris. 

The most plausible guess, then, is that 
the other four members of the committee, 
after some general agreement had been 
reached, went home and left the two 
Philadelphians to complete its assignment. 
Since Bingham had been and Waln was 
then a director of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, they could readily have 
availed themselves of its resources in draw- 
ing up and directing the order, which was 
sent just five weeks after the adjournment 
of Congress. And if so, it is reasonable to 
suppose that they consulted with Zacha- 
riah Poulson, a prospering printer and 
publisher of Philadelphia, who served as 
the Company’s Librarian from 1785 to 
1806, and with Benjamin Morgan, Secre- 
tary from 1792 to 1825. It is interesting 
to note that, of the 162 titles wanted by 
Congress, eight have their equivalents on 
the list of the first books ordered for the 
Library Company back in the days of its 
founding by Benjamin Franklin, March 
31, 1732: Rapin’s History of England; Plu- 
tarch’s Lives in small vol.; Annals of Tacitus 
by Gordon; Helvicus’ Chronology; Sidney 
on Government; Spectator and Tatler; 
Pufendorf’s Laws of Nature; and Bayle’s 
Critical Dictionary. 
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Whether or not the Library Company 
was in the habit of dealing with Cadell 
and Davies, that firm was an obvious 
choice for handling an order of this kind. 
The great man of the firm, Thomas Cadell 
the elder (1742-1802), was still alive and 
was presently an Alderman of the City of 
London and a Sheriff of the County of 
Middlesex. He had been in the London 
booktrade since 1758, first as apprentice 
and then as partner of the Scot, Andrew 
Millar, and on succeeding to the business 
in 1767 had won a position of acknowl- 
edged pre-eminence. Renowned for his 
liberal dealings with the foremost authors 
of the day, he had become the proprietor 
of an imposing body of copyrights. By 
1793 he was the possessor of a secure for- 
tune, including landed property in several 
counties, and he retired from business to 
civic affairs, leaving the firm in the hands 
of his son, Thomas (1773-1836), and his 
experienced apprentice, William Davies 
(d. 1820). For some years after 1800 the 
partnership maintained the firm’s prestige 
both as book sellers and as publishers; 
Messrs. Cadell and Davies had rivals, 
to be sure, but were not overshadowed 
until the spectacular rise of John Murray 
II in the second decade of the century, 
and they continued to direct one of the 
major London houses until the younger 
Cadell’s death in 1836. Anyone wishing 
to bring a considerable library into being 
would naturally turn to their large stock, 
long experience, and extensive connec- 
tions, and only the year before James 
Currie and William Roscoe had resorted 
to them on behalf of the Liverpool Athe- 
naeum. There it was “intended to include 
a public library and Coffee-room under 
one roof and under one management,” 
and from one to two thousand guineas 
were to be expended (Mr. Currie wrote 
on January 27, 1799) on “all the best 
editions of the British Authors, particu- 
larly on History and Political Oeconomy, 
the greater part of which have I think 














been published by your predecessors or 
yourselves.” A fresh order from Liverpool 
for books, reviews, and magazines in 
August 1801 came after Messrs. Cadell 
and Davies had filled that of the Library 
of Congress. 

The booksellers were able to assemble 
152 out of the 162 titles in the American 
order, and an invoice was prepared on 
November 25, 1800. They packed the 
728 volumes in 11 hair trunks, on the ground 
that although the trunks cost £17 12s. 
they could readily be resold, while boxes 
could be used only for firewood. A sep- 
arate case enclosed three wall maps and 
Dr. Joseph Priestley’s “charts” of chron- 
ology and biography, all on rollers and 
canvas. By December 9 they had ar- 
ranged for shipment in the brig American, 
Charles Venn master, bound from London 
to Baltimore. They prepaid the export 
duty of £11 11s. and the freight of £8 9s. 
6d. and included these charges in their 
bill, which was paid by Messrs. Baring 
and Co., London bankers of the United 
States Government, “the instant it was 
presented them.” Such prompt pay- 
ment, seldom encountered from their 
aristocratic customers, entitled the Con- 
gress to a 5% discount, saving £23 15s. 
and reducing the cost of the books from 
£475 4s. to £451 9s. On December 11 
they wrote to Messrs. Bingham and Waln, 
inclosing the invoice and bill of lading, 
explaining the advanced prices of several 
books of extreme scarcity only to be pro- 
cured secondhand, and hoping to be 
favoured with further commands. 

The hair trunks and map case were 
consigned to Robert Gilmor and Sons, 
merchants of Baltimore. This was doubt- 
less done on the instructions of Messrs. 
Bingham and Waln, for Robert Gilmor 
had, until the previous year, been the 
partner of William Bingham in Gilmor 
and Co., a partnership that went back to 
the Revolution and the beginning of Gil- 
mor’s residence in Baltimore (1778). 


Gilmor (1748-1822), a Scot by birth and 
the founder of a dynasty of eminent Balti- 
moreans, should have felt a_ personal 
interest in this shipment apart from any 
desire to oblige his late partner, for six 
years earlier he had been actively engaged 
in collecting books for the new Library 
Company of Baltimore, obviously pat- 
terned after the Philadelphia institution of 
which his partner was a director. His 
good will, we trust, was sufficient to 
balance the vexation which the shipment 
certainly brought him. 

In 1934 the General Accounting Office 
transferred to the Library of Congress a 
small file of nine papers which concern an 
account of Mr. Gilmor’s and cast a baleful 
light upon our shipment at this stage. 
The American made its voyage some time 
between December 9, 1800, and February 
25, 1801, when Gilmor deposited the trunks 
in the customs warehouse at Baltimore. 
The books might be for the enlighten- 
ment of the Legislative Branch, but the 
Baltimore Custom House would not be 
balked of its import duties; 10% must 
be added to their value and 12%% of that 
sum, or $287.85, paid before they could 
proceed to their destination. Mr. Gilmor 
executed three bonds for $95.95 each, the 
first payable on October 25, 1801, and the 
other two at two-month intervals, and 
wrote to the Treasury Department, now 
removed to Washington, requesting that 
steps be taken for his relief. On March 
25 the Comptroller of the Treasury in- 
structed Mr. Gilmor to discharge the bonds 
and transmit proper vouchers, when imme- 
diate measures would be taken to reimburse 
him. Mr. Gilmor thereupon withdrew 
the bonds and gave the Collector his note 
promising to pay $295.87 on demand; 
the Collector gave him a receipt for the 
promissory note and allowed him to place 
the hair trunks on a boat bound for George- 
town, D. C., consigned to Mr. Samuel A. 
Otis. Mr. Gilmor forwarded the Col- 
lector’s receipt to the Comptroller, but it 
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would not do; the note must be taken up 
before the Treasury would act; Mr. Gil- 
mor must pay cash before he could be 
reimbursed. And so, on April 23, 1801, 
he gave Collector Purviance $295.87, and 
Purviance receipted his note. He for- 
warded the note, and on June 30 his 
account was registered at the Treasury 

. and sometime or other he got his 
money back, for by January 10, 1806, the 
Treasurer of the United States had charged 
these freight charges and duties against 
the original appropriation. 

Only by such heroic wrestling with Mr. 
Hamiltgn’s colossus did the first Library 
of Congress reach the shelf. But here let 
us pause to rebuke Mr. Theodore Bester- 
man, who lists these documents in his 
valuable compilation, The Publishing Firm 
of Cadell & Davies (Oxford University 
Press, 1938; pp. 123-24). Finding three 
separate figures, $287.85, $295.87, and 
$296.95, he concludes that the duty was 
“evidently a variable amount.” Such a 
reflection on the accuracy of the United 
States Customs is of course without foun- 
dation, as a closer scrutiny of the docu- 
ments reveals. The first figure is the duty; 
the second adds drayage, porterage, and 
two months’ storage in the warehouse; 
and the third adds further drayage (to the 
Georgetown boat) as well as eight cents 
for stamps to the bills of lading! 

And so to Georgetown, where the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, Samuel A. Otis, is on 
hand and brings the trunks to the North 
Wing of the unfinished Capitol and shares 
his office with them. Mr. Jefferson, a can- 
didate when the books were ordered, is now 
President, and Mr. Otis on May 2 reports 
to him that they are perfectly dry and 
sends him a copy of the invoice [see illus- 
tration] which is still preserved among his 
papers (vol. 108, fol. 18452). But Mr. 
Otis’ zeal for the “public library” will do 
him no good; when the time comes, in the 
following January, for the President to ap- 
point a librarian, the additional emolu- 
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ment of two dollars a day will go, not to the 
Federalist Secretary of the Senate, but to 
the Republican Clerk of the House, John 
Beckley of Virginia. 

Some time after this, probably not until 
Congress convened on December 7, 1801, 
the invoice was printed, followed by the 
titles which could not be supplied and pre- 
ceded by Cadell and Davies’ letter of 
December 11, 1800 [see illustration], in an 
uncaptioned leaflet of eight pages—the first 
separate Library of Congress imprint. It 
was evidently not done from Mr. Jefferson’s 
copy, which is too fresh to have been 
through a printshop. There are plenty of 
mistakes in the manuscript invoice, espe- 
cially in authors’ names, and the printed 
version, while it corrects some of these, adds 
others of its own. Most of these mistakes 
were carried over into Duane’s Catalogue of 
1802 and repeated in 1804, but with the 
Catalogue of 1808 someone had rather thor- 
oughly tidied up—possibly because Patrick 
Magruder had taken over from Beckley. 

On the first day of the session Otis re- 
ported the arrival of the books to the 
Senate, and another joint committee went 
to work upon a bill which, after consider- 
able debate, eventually became “An Act 
concerning the Library for the Use of Both 
Houses of Congress,’ approved by Presi- 
dent Jefferson on January 26, 1802. The 
books from London were shelved in a hand- 
some room, 86 feet long, in which the 
House of Representatives had met during 
the First Session in Washington. There we 
may survey them, conveniently ignoring 
the fact that before three years were out 
they were transferred to smaller quarters 
and that for much of the time before the 
catastrophe of 1814 a part of the Library 
had to be piled on the floor under a leaky 
roof. 

They can be surveyed, of course, only in 
the mind’s eye. The books are long since 
ashes, while the invoice and the printed 
catalogs of the Library from 1802 to 1812 
give a one-name author, short title (fre- 
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The Cadell & Davies invoice, November 25. 1800. 
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Lonpown; Decr. 11, 1800 


Gentlemen, 


WE were favoured with your joint letter 
of June 20, inclofing a lift of books for the in- 
tended library at Wafhington, and we inftantly 
fet about executing the order in the beft man- 
ner we were able. 

Inciofed we tranfmit you the invoice and 
bill of lading, and we earneftly hope the books 
will arrive perfe@lly fafe, great care having been 
taken in packing them. We judged it beft to 
fend trunks, rather than boxes, which after their 
arrival would have been of little or ho value. 

Several of the books fent were only to be 
procured fecond-handed, and fome of them, from 
their extreme fcarcity, at very advanced ‘prices. 

We have in all cafes fent the beft copies 
we could obtain, and charged the loweft prices 
poffible. We annex a liftof afew articles that 
we have not been able to procure, but, as we 
firmly truft that the execution of the prefent or- 
der will meet your approbation, and that, in that 
cafe, we may hope to be favoured with your fur- 
ther commands, we fhall continue our fearch for 
thefe articles, and fend them out with the next 
parcel. 


Mefirs. Baring & Co. paid us the amount 


‘of the bill, the inftant it was prefented to them, 


and we therefore made the ufual deduétion of 
five per cent. 


The Cadell & Davies letter of December 11, 1800, preceding the printed invoice which constituted 
the first printed catalog of the Library of Congress. 











quently, one guesses, the binder’s title 
from the spine rather than the publisher’s 
from the title page), number of volumes, 
size, and price or estimated value in dollars 
and cents. The prominence of the last- 
mentioned data in these early catalogs is a 
little puzzling at first, but easily enough 
accounted for. John Randolph put for- 
ward an idea in 1801 which appears in the 
Library rules of 1808: Congressmen may 
draw books for outside use only by deposit- 
ing a note promising to return them by a 
certain date or pay for them—in 1808, to 
pay double their value. However, from 
this short cataloging with a vengeance, 
eked out by a little guessing, it is possible 
to identify all the authors and titles and, in 
a surprisingly large percentage of cases, the 
precise edition which was received in 1801. 
When the possibility of alternative editions 
remains, a rule of thumb may be applied: 
what were Cadell and Davies most likely 
to be able to supply in 1800?—surely, as a 
rule, the most recent London or Edinburgh 
imprint. With “the pirates of Dublin,” as 
Gibbon called them, they would of course 
have nothing to do. And so in part with 
certainty, in part with reasonable prob- 
ability, our shipment of books can be 
reconstructed. 

In their new quarters the London books 
joined twosmaller collections: books which, 
before the Act of 1802, had been the 
property of the Senate or of the House of 
Representatives, and all of which, by that 
Act, were included in “the Library for the 
use of both Houses.” The Catalogue of 
Books, Maps, and Charts, Belonging to the 
Library of the Two Houses of Congress (10 p., 
Washington, William Duane, April 1802) 
carefully distinguishes between the groups 
of diverse origin, under each size (folio, 
quarto, or octavo) listing first the London 
books and next “Additional from the re- 
spective Library of the Senate and House 
of Representatives,” but not attempting to 
indicate which were which among the 
latter. There were 152 titles and 728 
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volumes from London, and 55 titles and 
243 volumes from the books of the Houses. 
Once the three elements were arranged 
in the same room it became evident that 


the want list of 1800 had been drawn up 
without a preliminary survey of existing 
holdings: there is duplication in 18 
titles. But these can be whittled down: in 
five cases the two Houses evidently had 
incomplete sets or abridgments; their three- 
volume set of John Hatsell’s Precedents of 
Proceedings in the House of Commons, which- 
ever edition it may have been, must have 
lacked a volume, and their octavo volume 
of “‘Staunton’s Embassy” was palpably in- 
ferior to the two handsome quartos and 
folio atlas of 44 plates published by G. 
Nicol and forwarded by Cadell and Davies. 
In four other cases the London books must 
be a quite different edition, which is of 
interest to the librarian of 1950 if it was 
not to the Congressman of 1800. In only 
three cases is absolute duplication a logical 
necessity; in the remaining six it may or 
may not have taken place, but any dif- 
ferences would have been little more than 
the date of the impression. 

We have reckoned the shipment at 152 
titles and 728 volumes, but two points 
should be noted: the “titles” are those of 
the invoice and the catalogs, and a few 
of them include several quite separate pub- 
lications, as is evident from such an entry 
as ‘Rambler, Spectator, Adventurer, and 
Tatler, 18 vols.” Secretary Otis reported 
that there were 740 volumes and has been 
generally followed. He may have been 
right, but the entries of the invoice add up 
only to 728 volumes. The Library of 
Congress would steadily expand until, at 
the outbreak of the War of 1812, it in- 
cluded 3,076 volumes, but this purchase 
remained the greatest single accession. 
What manner of collection was it? 

It was, in the first place, an English- 
language collection. Congressmen of 1800 
did not set themselves up for linguists. 
Even Mr. Jefferson had to concede, in 
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writing to Abraham Baldwin on April 14, 
1802, with respect to the further expansion 
of the Library, “‘books in other languages, 
where there are not translations of them, 
are not to be admitted freely.” Just one 
of the London books might have been in 
French, “‘Montesquieus’ Grandeur of the 
Roman Empire, 12mo.” Considérations sur 
les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de 
leur décadence was translated as Reflections on 
the Causes of the Rise and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (New ed., Edinburgh, A. Donaldson, 
1775; 18 cm.). However, the want list, 
the invoice clerk, or the binder might have 
supplied the “grandeur,” and there is no 
“empire” in the French title. Of course, 
the collection is far from being limited to 
English authors. Twenty-one titles are 
translations from originals in French, ten 
from Greek, six from Latin, six from Italian, 
three from Spanish, and one from Dutch; 
the total of 47 is something less than a 
third of the entire 152. 

It is, naturally enough, a collection of 
British and primarily of London imprints, 
Edinburgh being the only competitor. 
With 27 titles, there is a fair proportion of 
American books in the collection—books 
by American authors as well as books 
descriptive of America, and some of them 
were originally published in America. 
But in just. two instances is it clear that 
Cadell and Davies furnished American 
imprints. Both, curiously enough, were 
printed in New Jersey, and not on the 
Atlantic but on the Delaware. Samuel 
Smith’s History of the Colony of Nova-Cae- 
saria, or New-Fersey was printed by James 
Parker at Burlington in 1765 and never 
published in the mother country. David 
Ramsay, while serving in the Congress of 
the Confederation, arranged for his His- 
tory of the Revolution of South-Carolina, from 
a British Province to an Independent State to be 
printed by Isaac Collins at Trenton in 
1785. Jedidiah Morse’s American Geog- 
raphy also made its first appearance in 
New Jersey at Elizabethtown in 1789, but 
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since the booksellers furnished a quarto, 
it was manifestly John Stockdale’s Lon- 


don edition of 1794. In the case of other 
books first published in America and later 
republished at London—Thomas Hut- 
chinson’s History of the Colony of Massa- 
chuset’s Bay, vol. I (Boston, 1764; London, 
1765), Cadwallader Colden’s History of 
the Five Indian Nations (New York, 1729; 
London, published in editions dated 1747- 
55), William Stith’s History of the First 
Discovery and Settlement of Virginia (Williams- 
burg, 1747; London, 1753), and Jedidiah 
Morse’s American Gazetteer (Boston, 1797; 
London, 1798)—it is highly improbable 
that the American rather than the London 
edition was supplied. Living American 
authors beside Ramsay and Morse were 
the former and the new President; 
Adams’ A Defence of the Constitutions of 
Government of the United States and Jeffer- 
son’s Notes on the State of Virginia had both 
been published in London during their 
authors’ diplomatic service under the 
Confederation. 

As the leading publishers of the day, 
Cadell and Davies were to a remarkable 
degree able to fill the order of Congress 
from their own stock. In at least 22 titles 
the name of Cadell appears in the im- 
print, sometimes in association with other 
publishers or with printers, and most 
frequently with the Strahans. Of actual 
Cadell and Davies imprints there would 
not have been too many, most of the print- 
ings having taken place before the elder 
Cadell retired in 1793. But the present 
firm had published William Coxe’s Mem- 
oirs of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole (1798) and had printed a ninth 
edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
in 1799, and a thirteenth edition of Sir 
William Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England in 1800. Another good- 
sized block of the Congressional desiderata 
Cadell and Davies secured from their 
most formidable rivals, the London house 
of Robinson, made up of George Robinson, 











Sr., his brother John, and his son George, 
Jr. With twelve titles, ten of them sets, 
the Robinsons are easily second in the 
roll of London publishers represented in 
the 1800 collection. Their editions all 
fall in the 1790’s or late 80’s. They sup- 
plied an eight-volume set of that imita- 
tion classic, the Abbé Barthélemy’s Travels 
of Anacharsis the Younger in Greece (1790-91), 
the last great literary success of the ancien 
régime; they had the English versions of 
such indispensable treatises as Emmerich 

de Vattel’s Law of Nations (new ed., 1797) 
and Jean Louis de Lolme’s Constitution of 
England (new ed., 1796); and they were 
the proprietors of the second edition of 
Charles Viner’s A General Abridgement of 
Law and Equity in 24 royal octavo volumes 
(1791-94), “the megatherium of the older 
abridgements,” regarded as a necessary 
part of any English lawyer’s library. One 
publisher of no great celebrity who had 
been dead for 20 years took a surprisingly 
prominent place in the collection, with 
seven titles. This was John Nourse, who 
did business at the sign of the Lamb with- 
out Temple Bar for some 50 years and died 
in 1780. One of his specialties had been 
translations from the French, and his 
imprints between 1743 and 1784 furnished 
Congress with coverage of Ireland, Hol- 
land, the Empire, Prussia, Senegal, and 
the Pacific. John Stockdale (six titles) 
has been noted as a publisher or repub- 
lisher of American books, and John 
Debrett (five titles) should be mentioned 
for his concern with current affairs. As 
the publisher of the Parliamentary Register, 
some 72 volumes of which were probably 
acquired by Congress at this time, he 
would probably come first in a count by 
volumes. 

Another discernible characteristic of this 
collection is that the booksellers frequently 
selected for their transatlantic clients the 
largest and presumably most handsome 
rather than the most recent edition. This 
was probably in their minds when they 








told Bingham and Waln that “‘we have in 
all cases sent the best copies we could 
obtain.” For instance, they had very re- 
cently reprinted The History of the Reign of 
the Emperor Charles V by that exceedingly 
popular Scottish historian, Dr. William 
Robertson, in a ninth edition, in four oc- 
tavo volumes. Yet they provided Con- 
gress with a set in three quarto volumes 
which, apparently, must have been the 
original edition brought out by Strahan in 
1769, nearly 30 years earlier! Another 
striking instance is the set of Lord Claren- 
don’s History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
in England, which was frequently reprinted 
in the eighteenth century in six octavo 
volumes. But Congress was furnished with 
both the History and the Life of Edward 
Earl of Clarendon in four volumes folio, 
which must have been the first edition of 
the History (3 vols., Oxford, printed at the 
Theater, 1707) and of the Life, issued at 
Oxford in both folio and octavo format, 
52 years later. We may trust that Messrs. 
Cadell and Davies confined this practice 
to instances where the later and smaller 
volumes introduced no improvement or 
expansion of the text. They also doubtless 
increased their bill to some degree, but 
we may concede that this weighed less 
than their concern to secure a proper 
dignity and magnificence in a legislators’ 
library. The octavos were often very in- 
different specimens of typography, while 
the quartos were usually very handsome 
books. 

The books of 1800, again, comprised the 
classics and the standard works of the day, 
many of which went through edition after 
edition and a majority of which were in 
print. They were not and were not meant 
to be an aggregation of bibliographical 
rarities or collectors’ items. But, in an 
effort to obtain a wide historical coverage, 
they did include six London imprints of 
the seventeenth century, five of them in 
folio. ‘These were Nathaniel Brent’s trans- 
lation of Paolo Sarpi’s History of the Council 
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of Trent (issued in several editions between 
1620 and 1676), Lord Herbert’s Life and 
Reign of King Henry the Eighth (1649 or 83), 
Thomas Gumble’s Life of General Monck, 
Duke of Albemarle (1671), John Davies’ 
translation of Appian (several editions be- 
tween 1679 and 1703), a translation of 
Machiavelli’s History of Florence (1680), 
and The Historical and Chronological Theatre 
of Christopher Helvicus (or Christoph 
Helwig, 1687). Seventeen more must be 
imprints of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, from George Booth’s translation 
of Diodorus Siculus (1700-21) to Basil 
Kennet’s translation of Pufendorf’s Law of 
Nature and Nations (1749). This group also 
has a large proportion of folios, nine out 
of the seventeen, including the three- 
volume Clarendon already mentioned. 
This leaves 129 out of the 152 titles to the 
second half of the century, and a majority 
of these to its last two decades. 

Turning to the content or classification 
of the collection, it appears from what has 
just been instanced that history is a large 
ingredient, and it is indeed the principal 
one. The primary need for the legislators 
of 1800, it appears, was a substantial 
“body of history.” Fifty-nine titles may 
be classified as general and European 
history. Twenty-seven we have already 
identified more generally as Americana, 
with history as the leading element. If 
only six titles are concerned with the 
British and Irish Parliaments, these titles 
run to 223 volumes. There are 17 works 
of English and Roman law, and seven on 
the law of nature and of nations. General 
geography and non-American travel or 
description occupy 12 titles. Politics and 
economics come to 15 titles, with a majority 
for the latter and newer science, and a 
final nine may be assigned to philosophy, 
etc., the “‘etc.”’ concealing the single entry 
of mere literature—the Spectator and the 
other periodical essays mentioned above. 
Nowadays, to be sure, Boswell’s Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, 
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LL. D. (C. Dilly, 1786) would be acquired 
for its properties as literature, but such 
was hardly the reason for its inclusion in 
the want list of 1800. 

There is not space to examine each of 
these sections in detail, but a few aspects 
may be singled out for comment. Twelve 
of the classical writers are present in 
translation, and all but one, if we prefer 
to classify Demosthenes as an orator, are 
historians of the ancient world. Ten are 
Greek: Herodotus, Xenophon, Thucy- 
dides, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, Appian, 
and Arrian. Only two are Roman: the 
recent translation of Tacitus by Arthur 
Murphy (Robinson, 1793) and the original 
edition of William Duncan’s Caesar (the 
large folio of 1753 with 85 plates, instead 
of the later issues in octavo, scantily illus- 
trated or not at all). But there is no 
Sallust, Livy, Suetonius, or Ammianus 
Marcellinus. In the manner of the En- 
lightenment, the collection leaps the 
Middle Ages: the ten centuries of Gothic 
night were still generally despised and 
their history largely unwritten. A note- 
worthy exception was Lord Lyttelton’s 
History of the Life of King Henry the Second 
(3d ed., 6 vols., Dodsley, 1769-73), an 
early and ambitious piece of medievalism, 
which has had praise from later specialists. 
To be sure, in their several ways, Gibbon, 
Hume, and Robertson narrated the history 
of the Middle Ages, as did some of the less 
individual compilations, general or na- 
tional. 

Among the American books may be 
noted four works on Latin America, exclu- 
sive of Robertson’s History of America (2 
vols., 1778), which is in fact principally 
concerned with the Spanish Empire. 
These are John Stevens’ partial and very 
inaccurate rendering of Antonio de Her- 
rera y Tordesillas, The General History of the 
Vast Continent and Islands of America (6 vols., 
Longmans, 1740-43), Thomas Townsend’s 
translation of Antonio de Solis y Rivade- 











neyra, History of the Conquest of Mexico (folio, 
1724), Charles Cullen’s translation of The 
History of Mexico by the expelled Jesuit, 
Francisco Clavijero (2 vols., Robinson, 
1787), and A Voyage to South America by 
Antonio de Ulloa (3d ed., 2 vols., L. 
Davis, 1772; the original Spanish edition 
appeared at Madrid in 1748). In another 
three years, when Francisco de Miranda 
succeeded in outfitting his filibustering 
expedition in New York with the con- 
nivance of a number of prominent 
Americans, the United States would 
suddenly realize that the future of this 
vast and little-known empire had become 
a problem. 

Even before that event the United States 
would have spread its domain to the Pacific 
Ocean, the exploration of which was one 
of the greatest achievements of the 
eighteenth century. The London books 
included three titles reflecting this expan- 
sion of knowledge and enterprise. The 
Comte de Bougainville’s Voyage round the 
World, 1766-69 was translated by Johann 
Reinhold Forster and published by Nourse 
in 1772, the year after its original appear- 
ance at Paris. ‘“‘Hawkesworth’s and 
Cooke’s Voyages 8 vols. 4to.,” with a 
separate portfolio of plates, is a single entry 
for three distinct publications: John 
Hawkesworth’s Account of the Voyages Un- 
dertaken by the Order of His Present Majesty 
for Making Discoveries in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere (3 vols. and atlas, Strahan and 
Cadell, 1773), James Cook’s A Voyage 
towards the South Pole, and round the World 

. in the Years 1772,-1773, 1774, and 1775 
(4th ed., 2 vols., Strahan and Cadell, 1784) 
and A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Under- 
taken, by the Command of His Majesty, for 
Making Discoveries in the Northern Hemi- 
Sphere... in the Years 1776, 1777, 1778, 
1779, and 1780 (2d ed., 3 vols., G. Nicol 
and T. Cadell, 1785). The last was com- 
pleted by Captain James King after Cook’s 
violent death in the Sandwich Islands in 
1779. The third Pacific item was the 


laborious William Coxe’s Account of the 
Russian Discoveries between Asia and America 
(2d ed., Cadell, 1780). Members of Con- 
gress could also contemplate the lands 
beyond the Pacific, with which Americans 
had been trading since the Empress of 
China returned from Canton in 1785, in 
the older work of the Jesuit Jean Baptiste 
Du Halde, A Description of the Empire of 
China and Chinese-Tartary, Together with the 
Kingdoms of Korea and Tibet (2 vols. folio, 
1738-41), and in the new one of Sir George 
Staunton, An Authentic Account of an Embassy 
from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor 
of China (2d ed., 2 vols., G. Nicol, 1798). 
For the next decade, as it had for most 
of the past one, the Government of the 
United States would be asserting the law 
of nations against the indifference of two 
mighty belligerents. From London came 
a small but select group of seven titles in 
this field. The two collections of treaties 
were both confined to treaties of Great 
Britain, the older one called Jenkinson’s 
in the invoice (A Collection of All the Treaties 
of Peace, Alliance and Commerce between Great- 
Britain and the Other Powers, 1648-1783, 
published in three volumes by Debrett, 
1785; the part of the Right Hon. Charles 
Jenkinson, later the first Earl of Liverpool, 
was limited to a prefatory discourse on the 
conduct of Great Britain to neutral na- 
tions) as well as the later one by George 
Chalmers, A Collection of Treaties between 
Great Britain and Other Powers (2 vols., 
Stockdale, 1790). Chalmers, that ex- 
Baltimorean and inveterate enemy of the 
United States, adopted a geographical 
arrangement whereby Great Britain’s 
treaty with “the American States” came 
at the very end, after Tunis and Tripoli, 
Hyder Ally Khan and Tippoo Sahib. 
Four classical treatises on the law of 
nature and of nations were included in 
English translations. Hugo Grotius and 
Freiherr von Pufendorf were mediated by 
a learned Frenchman, Jean Barbeyrac 
(1674-1744), whose “‘large notes”’ or pref- 
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atory discourses were translated from his 
French editions of the Latin originals. 
Both of these folio volumes (Grotius, 1738; 
Pufendorf, 1749) Messrs. Cadell and 
Davies found scarce, and the £4 4s. they 
charged for the Pufendorf made it the 
most expensive single volume in the ship- 
ment, although a comparatively recent 
quarto, Sir John Sinclair’s History of the 
Public Revenue of the British Empire (Cadell, 
1785) cost nearly as much, £4. However, 
Jean Jacques Burlamaqui’s Principles of 
Natural and Politic Law translated by 
Thomas Nugent had been reprinted as 
recently as 1784, and Emmerich de Vat- 
tel’s Law of Nations was kept in print by 
the Robinsons. An English work rounded 
out the collection: Thomas Rutherforth’s 
Institutes of Natural Law, a series of lectures 
on Grotius delivered at Cambridge and 
published there in 1754-56, with a second 
edition in 1779. 

The summer of 1814 came round; Sec- 
retary Armstrong declined to believe that 
the British would regard the Capital as a 
military object, and General Winder 
proved to have just one principle of strategy 
and tactics—retreat. This handsome li- 
brary of calf-bound volumes joined the 
vast company of burned books during the 
night of August 24-25, 1814, as British 
soldiers destroyed British exports. But in 
less than a year the 3,076 volumes of 1812 
had been replaced by the 6,487 volumes 
which had constituted the private library 
of Mr. Jefferson. Many of the titles of the 
Cadell and Davies purchase were thereby 
supplied at once, occasionally in the iden- 
tical edition, more often in a similar one, 
and sometimes in a different form. (It 
ought to be said at this point that since two- 
thirds of the Jefferson library has gone to 
join the books of 1800, and since the de- 
scription of the former in the 1815 catalog 
is often as inadequate as the description of 
the latter in the invoice, it is sometimes 
necessary to compare two hypothetical 
items—a hazardous, tentative, and unsatis- 
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fying business.) But there were a fair num- 
ber of works in the 1800 shipment which 
Mr. Jefferson did not have in any form. A 
consistent Anglophobe, he apparently was 
not too zealous a collector in the sphere of 
English history and biography. His li- 
brary did not replace the five folio volumes 
of the Biographia Britannica (1778-93), 
Robert Henry’s History of Great Britain (3d 
ed., 12 vols., 1799-1800), Mark Noble’s 
Memoirs of the Protectoral-House of Cromwell 
(3d ed., 2 vols., 1787), William Coxe’s 
Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole (3 vols., 1798), William 
Robertson’s History of Scotland (12th ed., 2 
vols., 1791), or Thomas Leland’s History of 
Treland (3 vols., 1773). Nor, in the ancient 
and modern fields, did the Jefferson li- 
brary replace Leland’s History of the Life and 
Reign of Philip, King of Macedon (2 vols., 
1775), Adam Ferguson’s History of the 
Progress and Termination of the Roman Repub- 
lic (5 vols., Edinburgh, 1799), or Gilbert 
Stuart’s View of Society in Europe, in Its 
Progress from Rudeness to Refinement (1783). 
In a number of instances Mr. Jefferson had 
been quite content with the undistin- 
guished octavos, whereas Cadell and 
Davies had been careful to supply Con- 
gress with the handsome quartos. His 
Gibbon was not the six-volume quarto set 
of 1788, but a thirteen-volume octavo set 
of 1783-89. His Hume was not Thomas 
Caddell’s eight-volume quarto set of 1770 
but one of the later issues, likewise in eight 
volumes but in octavo. As for Lyttelton’s 
Henry the Second, he had, apparently, only 
the first four volumes of the third edition 
in octavo mentioned above, but not the 
last two which were _rinted later. 
The purchase of the Jefferson library 
was opposed from factional motives, but 
one of the reasons alleged was the great 
proportion of books in foreign languages, 
and this points out an important difference 
in its replacement of the 1800 books. 
Instead of English translations of the Abbé 
Millot’s Elémens @histoire générale and 











Elémens de histoire de France, Jefferson had 
French originals, and the same is true of 
Charles Rollin’s Histoire ancienne des Egyp- 
tiens, des Carthaginois, etc. (3 vols. 12°, 
Amsterdam, 1735-41), Barthélemy’s Voy- 
age du jeune Anacharsis en Gréce (2d ed., 7 
vols. 8°, and Recueil, Paris, 1789), Paul de 
Rapin-Thoyras’ Histoire d Angleterre (10 
vols. 4°, which may have been the original 
edition, The Hague, 1724-27), and the 
Mémoires of Philippe de Comines (f°, 
Paris, 1649) and of the Duc de Sully (8 
vols. 8°). And for Enrico Caterino 
Davila, Jefferson had neither Farneworth’s 
English quartos (2 vols., 1758) nor a 
French translation, but the original Italian 
text: [storia delle guerre civili di Francia (5 
vols. 8°). 

Nor did Mr. Jefferson regularly supply 
the classics in English translation. If the 
legislator of 1815 wished to read Diodorus 
Siculus, he might take his choice between 
two Greek editions of the B:8d06Axn, but 
he could not resort to George Booth’s Eng- 
lish folio. As for Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, Mr. Jefferson gave a choice between 
‘Pwpacky apxacodyia and Antiquitates Ro- 
manae, but no help from Edward Spelman 
(The Roman Antiquities, 4 vols. 4°, 1758). 
However, in the case of Thucydides there 
came from Monticello not only twoeditions, 
each in both Greek and Latin, and 
the William Smith translation of 1753 
(2 vols. 4°), which had been in the Ca- 
dell and Davies shipment, but also a 
folio of the older translation by the 
philosopher Thomas Hobbes. Mr. Jef- 
ferson had also supplied the Members of 
Congress with some unique bibliographical 
items of his own patient concoction. He 
had studied Greek but was no past master 
and preferred to read it with assistance 
from more familiar tongues. So he took 
apart the translation of Polybius by James 
Hampton (the four-volume octavo of 
1772-73 rather than the two-volume 
quarto of 1756 with which Cadell and 
Davies had supplied Congress) and “‘con- 


flated” it with a two-column Greek and 
Latin edition, the result being an eight- 
volume set which is happily still with us. 
An even more complex set of Plutarch’s 
Lives was made out of a Greek edition, a 
Latin edition, and a reprint of the older 
English translation issued at Edinburgh in 
1774 (Cadell and Davies had supplied the 
newer translation of the Langhornes, 
1770); this composite came out in 21 
octavo volumes, 

The London volumes of 1800 had lasted 
less than 13 years; the Jefferson library of 
1815, in its integrity, lasted for 36, when 
another fire, which could not be blamed 
on the British, destroyed the contents of 
the “principal saloon” of the Library of 
Congress. The Library had grown to 
55,000 volumes, and 35,000 of them went. 
Fortunately, certain “chapters in the cata- 
logue of the Library”? had overflowed into 
two smaller rooms on the north, which the 
fire did not reach, and this fact preserved 
about a third of Mr. Jefferson’s library 
from destruction. For the rest, the work 
of reconstruction had to begin over again, 
and it has proceeded for all but a century 
without any further interruption from 
disaster. 

After a review of the Library’s holdings 
and a conscientious wrestling with the 
probabilities, it seems possible to say that 
in 1950 the Library of Congress has, for 
93 out of 152 titles, what are certainly or 
probably the same editions with which it 
set up business in 1802. In 34 cases it has 
an earlier or a nearly contemporary edi- 
tion of the same work or translation. Ina 
minority of 12 cases it has reprints later 
by 20 years or more than the edition pro- 
cured in 1800. In nearly every instance 
where the book of 1800 was a translation, 
the Library now has one or more editions 
in the original language, as well as the 
translation. In just three instances Ad- 
miral Cockburn’s incendiarism has re- 
mained triumphant. The Library has 
never replaced The Life of General Monck, 
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Duke of Albemarle, by his secretary, Thomas 
Gumble (London, 1671), one of the major 
sources for its subject. The Library has 
an enlarged edition of C.-F.-X. Méillot’s 
Elémens de V histoire de France published after 
the restoration of the Bourbons, but it has 
never replaced the London edition of 1771, 
“translated by a Lady.” And in the case 
of John Debrett’s Collection of State Papers, 
Relative to the War against France Now 
Carrying on, eight volumes of which the 
Library received in 1800, and which was 
completed in eleven, reaching the Peace 
of Amiens, the Library has somehow come 
by a copy of volume VI, printed in 1798, 
but no others. These would all be 
appropriate acquisitions for the Library’s 


sesquicentennial year. 

In a few instances the Library’s earliest 
edition is now an American imprint. 
Thus, for the Abbé Millot’s Elements of 
General History, Translated from the French, 





there is the second American edition 
printed at Salem, Mass., by T. Cushing 
in 1796, in five octavo volumes as was the 
London original. Jefferson himself seems 
to have supplied the edition of John 
Gillies’ History of Ancient Greece printed at 
New York by M’Dermut and Arden in 
1814. Apparently the London edition 
could not be found when the books were 
transferred, but since it appeared in his 
catalog he felt obliged to supply the defect 
and did so from a domestic source. But 
it is of course true that most of these 
American editions were in the strict sense 
invasions of literary property or piracies, 
and Messrs. Cadell and Davies would have 
regarded them as most unsatisfactory re- 
placements of the London editions which 
they supplied in 1800. 


DonaLp H. MucRIpGE 
Fellow in American History 











Manuscripts Relating 
to Early America 


ERY early in the course of my re- 

searches into the laws of Virginia,” 

wrote Thomas Jefferson in 1796, 
“IT observed that many of them were 
already lost, and many more on the point 
of being lost, as existing only in single 
copies in the hands of careful or curious 
individuals, on whose deaths they would 
probably be used for waste paper. I set 
myself therefore to work to collect all which 
were then existing, in order that when the 
day should come in which the public should 
advert to the magnitude of their loss in 
these precious monuments of our property 
and our history, a part of their regret 
might be spared by information that a 
portion has been saved from the wreck 
which is worthy of their attention & 
preservation... .”! 

These words by the President to whom 
the Library of Congress owes so much show 
an appreciation of the importance of col- 
lecting historical sources that was shared by 
few men of his time. The documents and 
scraps from which one can reconstruct the 
history of early American life and institu- 
tions were written with the pen on all too 
destructible paper. ‘There was no printing 
press in the Colonies until 1638; there was 
none outside Massachusetts until the 1680’s; 
and by the time the press was well estab- 
lished many of the documents that com- 


1 Letter to George Wythe, Jan. 16, 1796; 
quoted from letterpress copy in the papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, Library of Congress, vol. 99, 
f. 17021. 


prised the record of early times had 
vanished—despite efforts to recover them 
by collectors like Thomas Prince in the 
first half of the eighteenth century and 
Jefferson, Ebenezer Hazard, and Isaiah 
Thomas in the latter half. But even if 
there had been an abundance of presses 
in constant operation, they would probably 
not have recorded a fraction of what we now 
regard as essential toreconstruct the picture 
of the past—the hand-written records of 
particular regions, the letters and docu- 
ments penned by men holding public 
office, the dull-appearing archives of 
administrative bodies, the diaries of humble 
people who set down day by day the frag- 
ment of the world they saw through their 
own eyes. The recognition that in perish- 
able papers such as these lies an irreplace- 
able font of American history came slowly. 

The building of a great collection of 
original sources in the Library of Congress 
for the study of early America has been 
a phenomenon of the past 50 years. 
Until the turn of the century the Library 
had little to offer in the way of manu- 
scripts of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
periods. A handful of early Virginia 
records had come with the purchase of 
Jefferson’s library in 1815 and of some of 
its distecta membra in 1829; but nothing was 
done to build on this foundation until the 
accession of Ainsworth R. Spofford as 
Librarian in 1864. Mr. Spofford, whose 
interest in Americana was all-embracing, 
lamented in 1867 that “the National 
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Library now possesses not a solitary speci- 
men of original autographs in the shape of 
letters or papers of our revolutionary 
generals and statesmen.” ? 

The purchase of the magnificent his- 
torical library of Peter Force in that 
year was a steppingstone toward repairing 
the lack. In addition to a great mass of 
transcripts of early American documents 
that Force had brought together while 
preparing his American Archives (some of 
them originally made by Ebenezer Hazard 
in the eighteenth century), there were a 
number of small groups of original manu- 
scripts—papers of Pierre Eugéne du Simi- 
titre, French engraver who performed 
commissions for the Continental Congress; 
Ephraim Blaine, Commissary General of 
the Continental Army; John Sullivan of 
New Hampshire, Member of the Con- 
tinental Congress and a General Officer 
during the Revolution; John Paul Jones, 
principal naval commander of the Revolu- 
tion; Sir William Johnson, Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs for Great Britain from 
1755 to 1774; John Davis of Pennsylvania, 
Deputy Quartermaster-General during the 
Revolutionary War; and Nathanael 
Greene, commander of the Continental 
forces in the Southern campaign of 1781 
and 1782. Many orderly books and jour- 
nals covering the military movements of 
the Revolution were also included, as well 
as a considerable correspondence between 
Admirals Sir Charles Wager and Edward 
Vernon on American affairs prior to the 
struggle for independence; and (a source 
of particular pride to Mr. Spofford) there 
were a number of letters in George 
Washington’s own handwriting. 

During Mr. Spofford’s long adminis- 
tration a little more was added. From the 
Smithsonian Institution, in 1866, were 
transferred the papers of Dolly Madison 


2 Special Report of the Librarian of Congress to the 
Joint Committee on the Library Concerning the His- 
torical Library of Peter Force, Esq. Washington, 
1867. 
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(a few of them dating from before 1800) 
and 35 volumes of the so-called “Loyalist 
Papers,” dealing with the claims made to 
British commissioners in Canada of losses 
suffered by Americans who had thrown 
in their lot with the losing cause during 
the Revolution. The papers of Jean Bap- 


tiste Donatien de Vimeur, Comte de 
Rochambeau, commander of the French 
expeditionary forces who helped to win 
the war, were purchased by Act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1882, and were placed 
in the Library; and the gift of the large 
private library of Dr. Joseph Meredith 
Toner, Washington physician and anti- 
quarian, from 1882 through 1896, brought 
in additional original manuscripts of 
George Washington, as well as many 
transcripts of Washington’s writings and 
data about medical men of early America 
which Dr. Toner had patiently copied 
from other sources.’ 

These papers, interesting though many 
of them were for scattered studies, did not 
begin to meet the demand for extensive 
exploration of original sources which his- 
torical scholarship imposes. With the 
rove of the Library of Congress in 1897 
from the Capitol to a separate building, 
where there was enough room for it to ex- 
pand in all departments, and with the 
creation of a section devoted exclusively 
to manuscripts, came the opportunity to 
build solidly and extensively, and to gather 
together in one place the personal papers of 
statesmen and political figures without 
which the history of America as a nation 
could not be comprehended or interpreted. 

The major groups for the period prior 
to 1801 which the Library received fol- 
lowing its move into new quarters had 
already been in the Government’s custody 
for a long time. By an Act of Congress of 
February 25, 1903, heads of Government 
departments were authorized to turn over 


3 Fred Shelley, “Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress, 1800-1900,” American Archivist, Jan. 
1948, vol. 11, pp. 3-19. 














to the Library “books, maps, or other ma- 
terial’ no longer needed in the conduct of 
their business; and later Executive Orders 
gave specific direction to these words. 
Between 1903 and 1905, and in 1921 and 
1922, the Department of State transferred 
to the Library the papers of George 
Washington (purchased by the Nation 
from George Corbin Washington in 1834 
and 1849 *); James Madison (purchased 
from his widow in 1837 and 1848 5); 
Thomas Jefferson (purchased in 1848 °); 
Alexander Hamilton (purchased in 1848"); 
the Henry Stevens collection of Benjamin 
Franklin’s papers (purchased in 1882 °); 
most of the records of the Continental 
Congress, which had been in the Govern- 
ment’s archives since 1789; and the sur- 
viving documents of the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787, which had been turned over 
to the Department of State by George 
Washington in 1796. Using this great 
body of material as a framework, the 
Library has filled in the structure with 
smaller groups, acquired through gift and 
purchase, to amplify its value for the 
historian. 

To describe, or even to mention, all of 
the collections prior to 1801 is not possible 
in an article of this scope. This account 
will be limited mainly to the groups just 
named which, taken together, form the 
greatest existing body of original sources 
for studying the achievement of our 
independence as a nation and the erection 
of our Government under the Constitution. 


PAPERS OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


Foremost among them are the papers of 
the Continental Congress, that loosely- 


4 4 Stat. L. 712; 9 Stat. L. 370. 

5 5 Stat. L. 271; 9 Stat. L. 235. 

6 9 Stat. L. 284. 

7 Act approved August 12, 1848. 

8 22 Stat. L. 338. 

* The papers of James Monroe, purchased by the 
Government in 1849, were also transferred from 
the Department of State, but they contain little 
material prior to 1801. 


joined assemblage of extraordinary states- 
men which, beginning as a meeting of 
“his Majesty’s loyal subjects” to assert 
their joint rights, made the decisive move 
for independence from the mother coun- 
try, carried on a war effort in spite of over- 
whelming difficulties, formed diplomatic 
alliances with foreign nations, and worked 
by suggestion and persuasion to administer 
the affairs of the new Republic until a 
more binding government under the Con- 
stitution was established. 

The original records of the Continental 
Congress, excluding transcripts or copies, 
form a vast archive, filling more than 200 
oversize volumes averaging 300 manu- 
script pages each. Among them are the 
credentials presented by the delegates, 
many bearing impressions of newly de- 
signed State seals. The handling of daily 
business and the way the members reached 
agreement despite divergences of interests 
and viewpoints are revealed in several 
volumes of motions presented during ses- 
sions of the whole Congress and by some 
60 volumes of reports drawn up by the 
many committees. 

Almost 100 volumes are filled with the 
extensive correspondence carried on by 
executive officers and boards—the several 
Presidents of Congress, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, the Board of War, the 
Board of Admiralty, the Board of Treasury, 
and the Superintendent of Finance. The 
correspondence concerns almost every 
phase of the Nation’s domestic life and 
reaches into most of the countries of 
Europe—letters to and from State gov- 
ernors, American ministers abroad, for- 
eign envoys to the United States, military 
and naval officers, and private citizens. 
These executive officers and boards coped 
with the perennial problems that confront 
a nation in time of war—an inflated cur- 
rency, rising prices (which they tried 
desperately to control), and scarcity of 
raw materials for manufacturing muni- 
tions (they attempted, for example, to 
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corner the market in saltpeter, iron, and 
lead, which were necessary in the produc- 
tion of gunpowder and ammunition). 

Other, less sizable, series of volumes 
contain “letters of marque” issued to 
American privateers roaming the seas, 
oaths of allegiance to the Government 
signed by its civil officers, enemy letters 
that were intercepted in transit, and a set 
of widely scattered returns that represent 
the first attempt to take a census of the 
inhabitants of the United States. 

That the papers of the Continental Con- 
gress survive in such fullness is due to the 
diligence of its Secretary, Charles Thom- 
son, the one man who sat in on its pro- 
ceedings from the day it first met, on 
September 5, 1774, until it ceased to exist, 
on March 2, 1789. ‘The invaluable daily 
record of its sessions which he painstakingly 
kept is entered in a “rough journal” [see 
illustration} of 39 volumes, detailing how 
the Congress acted on general adminis- 
trative matters, and in an additional 10 
volumes dealing with deliberations on 
domestic and foreign subjects which the 
Congress deemed “secret” or ‘‘more 
secret” and withheld from the public 
eye. 

These and all the great store of docu- 
ments that had been in his care for so 
long Thomson put in order after the 
Congress had held its final meeting. 
On July 23, 1789, he turned them over to 
the new Government, writing to President 
Washington that 

Having had the honor of serving in quality of 
Secretary of Congress from the first meeting of 
Congress in 1774 to the present time, a period of 
almost fifteen years, and having seen in that event- 
ful period, by the interposition of divine Provi- 
dence the rights of our country asserted and vin- 
dicated, its independence declared acknowledged 


and fixed, peace & tranquility restored & in 
consequence thereof a rapid advance in arts, 


10 These have been published in their entirety 
by the Library of Congress as Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress, edited by Worthington C. Ford 
and others. 34 vols., Washington, 1904-37. 
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manufactures and population, and lastly a govern- 
ment established which gives well grounded 
hopes of promoting its lasting welfare & securing 
its freedom and happiness, I now wish to return 
to private life.1! 


Among the documents which he kept for 
his successors there were at least four that 
he might have recalled when he wrote 
these lines. There was the Continental 
Association of October 20, 1774, signed 
by delegates from 12 Colonies, avowing 
their “‘Allegiance to his Majesty” but de- 
claring their determined resistance to the 
economic measures enforced on them by 
his ministers. There was a single parch- 
ment sheet on which 56 men had formally 
signified ‘“That these United Colonies are, 
and of Right ought to be Free and Inde- 
pendent States; that they are Absolved 
from all Allegiance to the British Crown.” 
There was a long scroll, signed by dele- 
gates from the newly formed States, pledg- 
ing a ‘‘Confederation and Perpetual 
Union’’—the historic preliminary to the 
creation of a far more binding central 
government. And there were four parch- 
ment sheets, delivered to the Congress by 
a Federal Convention that had sat at 
Philadelphia during the summer months 
of 1787, spelling out a proposal for a 
“more perfect Union.” 


PAPERS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The papers of George Washington are 
commanding in bulk, being the most com- 
prehensive collection of their kind left by 
any American public figure of the 
eighteenth century. They are indispens- 
able for understanding how the Revolu- 
tion was fought and how the new Govern- 
ment under the Constitution began its 
first years. More than that, they present 
an unusually comprehensive picture of 
his life and his day-to-day doings from the 
time he was a schoolboy of about fourteen 
until his death on December 14, 1799. 


11 Letter to George Washington, July 23, 1789, 
in the papers of the Continental Congress, 
Library of Congress. 
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By far the largest group of Washington’s 
papers stems from his service as Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Continental Army, from 
1775 to 1783. These number about 25,000 
documents. They include a vast amount 
of correspondence with officers and with 
the Continental Congress; vouchers for 
his expenses as head of the Army; memo- 
randa and reports he sent and received, 
dealing with all phases of the war; trans- 
cripts of the general orders he issued; and 
sketches and plans of military fortifications 
and positions. Among the most interest- 
ing are the cipher dispatches Washington 
and certain of his officers were obliged 
to use for reasons of security—especially 
the letters from his secret agents (Colonel 
Benjamin Tallmadge and others) which 
brought intelligence of the enemy to 
headquarters. 

From the beginning of his service as 
Commander-in-Chief, Washington treated 
these papers as a public trust. When the 
military situation was particularly threaten- 
ing he sent them away from his head- 
quarters to more protected areas, and one 
of the constant duties of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s Guard was to see to their safety. 
But his care for them extended even 
further. In 1781 he appointed Richard 
Varick his recording secretary and drew 
up a careful plan for the arrangement 
of all his military papers and the tran- 
scription of his official letters, general 
orders, and military returns. The tran- 
scripts made under Varick’s supervision 
now constitute an impressive group in the 
Washington Papers, supplying copies of 
many documents that no longer survive in 
any other form. As Washington directed, 
they are ir volumes of uniform size, the 
writing beg “upon black lines equi- 
distant,” and each carries an index pre- 
pared “in so clear and intelligent a 
manner” that there is “no difficulty in 
the references.” 

For the period preceding Washington’s 
Presidency, between 1787 and 1789, there 


are letters of considerable political interest 
showing how, after he had served as 
President of the Federal Convention, he 
helped smooth the way for the ratification 
of the Constitution, particularly by his 
home State of Virginia. One such con- 
ciliatory letter was addressed to Patrick 
Henry, who had left the Convention in 
anger without signing his name to the 
document and who took the lead in oppos- 
ing it in the ratifying convention. 

For the two terms of Washington’s 
Presidency, from 1789 through 1797, when 
he performed a service to his country 
even more important perhaps than as a 
military leader, there are 64 volumes of 
correspondence, much of which might be 
considered “‘official’”—for Washington set 
a precedent (that was to be followed by 
other chief executives) in taking along, 
when he retired from office, communi- 
cations addressed to him. The early 
letters reveal how he felt his way slowly 
on matters of procedure, for he was well 
aware that the first Presidential adminis- 
tration would establish practices that 
would stand for many years to come. 
His chief adviser during the early months 
of office was James Madison, with whom 
much exchange of opinion is in the col- 
lection. 

From this period of Washington’s career 
survive his official letter books, containing 
copies of his correspondence with Con- 
gress and with the newly created State, 
War, and Treasury Departments. Toward 
the end of his first term, in January 1793, 
he had his secretary, Tobias Lear, begin 
keeping a “‘Journal of Proceedings of the 
President,” a valuable guide to Washing- 
ton’s official transactions since he kept no 
diary while he was in office. The separate 
series of “Applications to Office under 
Washington,” numbering 32 volumes, is 
made up of letters he and his department 
heads received from those who aspired to 
serve (or serve themselves from) the 
Federal Government. Taken with corre- 
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spondence in Washington’s own papers, 
these letters show the care with which he 
tried to make appointments and to select 
able men from all the States in a proper 
balance. 

These are the most important groups of 
Washington’s papers from a_ historical 
standpoint. Our account must of neces- 
sity pass over a great amount of material 
interesting to the biographer of Washing- 
ton and, in fact, to the biographer of his 
times—his correspondence with most of 
the important figures in the world in which 
he lived; his school copybooks in which, 
as a youth of about fourteen, he carefully 
entered his ‘‘Rules of Civility and Polite 
Behaviour,” a model code of manners to 
be observed by the eighteenth-century 
gentleman; his matter-of-fact diary, kept 
at intervals over a period of more than 50 
years, in which he noted the bare outline 
of what he was doing, the growth of his 
crops, and (as a good farmer who knew 
how unreliable was the information to be 
gleaned from contemporary almanacs) his 
own observations on the weather. 


PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Most of the Benjamin Franklin Papers 
now in the Library were bought by the 
Government in 1882 from Henry Stevens, 
Vermont bibliophile, who as a young man 
had been commissioned to make transcripts 
for Peter Force and had helped the latter 
build his library of Americana. The 
story of how they came into Stevens’ 
hands is a strange one. Franklin be- 
queathed the great mass of his papers to 
his grandson, William Temple Franklin, 
who selected those he considered most 
important (many today would question 
his critical judgment) and took them to 
London, leaving a much larger number in 
Philadelphia. After years of procrasti- 
nation, he published part of those in his 
possession and placed all that he had in 
the hands of London bankers for safe- 
keeping. Soon after his death in 1823, his 
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widow withdrew the papers and nothing 
was heard of them again until 1840, when 
some, but not all, of those he is known to 
have had were discovered in a tailor’s shop 
in Paris where he once had taken rooms. 
They were said to have been “loosely 
bundled up” and some were said to have 
been cut into patterns by the tailor, which 
may account for the odd shapes of a few 
fragments now in the collection. Henry 
Stevens bought them in 1851 from the man 
who had discovered them, sorted and re- 
paired them, and had them bound in two 
series in the arrangement they still have. 

The first series, numbering 17 volumes, 
includes one of Franklin’s earliest letter 
books, a thin volume known as the 
“Craven Street Letter Book,” in which he 
made copies of letters he wrote to his 
family and friends in 1772-73 while serv- 
ing as Pennsylvania’s agent in London. 
In another volume is one of the duplicate 
originals of the petition addressed by the 
First Continental Congress to the English 
King on October 26, 1774; Franklin, to 
whom both copies were transmitted, de- 
livered one copy to the Court and re- 
tained this copy on which he endorsed 
**Be careful of this Paper and keep it clean.” 
There are also volumes containing Frank- 
lin’s original journal of negotiations in 
London in 1775 and correspondence he 
carried on with David Hartley from 1775 
to 1781. The other volumes in this series 
are concerned with Franklin’s negotiations 
as Commissioner and Minister of the 
United States during the Revolution and 
throughout the peace negotiations after 
the war. 

In the second series are 12 volumes of 
Franklin’s personal papers spanning a 
period of nearly three quarters of a century, 
from 1726 until the year of his death, 1790. 
In addition to his correspondence, there 
are manuscripts of some of his essays and 
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well-known “bagatelles.”” The originals 


of many of the letters and articles that 























William Temple Franklin published are no 
longer in the group. 


PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Gilbert Chinard’s remark that the papers 
of Thomas Jefferson represent “‘the richest 
treasure house of historical information 
ever left by a single man” ” has often 
been quoted. They are so diverse in their 
content, so broad in their range, that a 
description merely confined to their bear- 
ing upon his activities as a statesman is 
most inadequate.'* Yet so it must be, for 
the purposes of this short survey. 

Always mindful of his participation in 
great events and careful to keep for him- 
self and for posterity the record of his 
accomplishment, Jefferson preserved to 
the end of his life many of the papers he 
prepared while serving in the Continental 
Congress (1775-76 and 1783-84). Trans- 
cending all others is his “rough draft” of 
the Declaration of Independence, written 
on four folio pages between June 11 and 
28, 1776 [see frontispiece]. A prior though 
fragmentary draft has also survived, but 
it has only recently been identified as such 
(by Julian P. Boyd in 1947).'* Other im- 
portant documents from this period are 
the composition draft of the “‘Declaration 
of the Causes and Necessity for Taking 
Up Arms,” which he drew up for the 
Continental Congress in June-July 1775, 
and his two earliest drafts of a constitution 
for Virginia (June 1776). 

Jefferson served on many committees 
while he was a Member of the Continental 
Congress; he was on nearly forty during 
1784, at the height of his activity. In 


12 Gilbert Chinard. Thomas Jefferson. Boston, 
1929, p. xvi. 

13 For a mature appreciation of their content 
and significance, see The Papers of Thomas Feffer- 
son, edited by Julian P. Boyd, Lyman H. Butter- 
field, and Mina R. Bryan. Princeton, 1950. 
Vol. I, pp. vii-xi. 

4 Ibid., pp. 420-27; see also Julian P. Boyd. 
The Declaration of Independence: The Evolution of 
the Text. Washington, 1943. 


his papers are reflected many of the sig- 
nificant tasks the committees handled, 
such as making recommendations con- 
cerning the government of the western 
territory, considering the ratification of 
the definitive treaty with Great Britain, 
arranging diplomatic exchanges with 
France, and determining the powers of 
the Committee of the States, which car- 
ried on the business of Congress during 
the summer of 1784. 

During the years that he served in France 
(1785-89), Jefferson carried on a wide- 
spread personal correspondence, in addi- 
tion to that dealing with his official 
business. His letters, which bear on 
innumerable subjects, helped to keep his 
friends informed of affairs abroad and 
himself in touch with developments at 
home. His friendship with John Adams, 
which had begun while they were working 
side by side in the Continental Congress, 
was strengthened during this period 
through a steady exchange of letters. 

When he returned to Virginia to attend 
to personal business, Jefferson was asked 
to become Washington’s Secretary of 
State, and he decided with considerable 
reluctance to accept this post rather than 
return to France. His papers for the years 
1790-93 are filled with notes in his neat 
script on meetings of the new President’s 
heads of departments. It is largely due 
to Jefferson that our record for the first 
years of the Executive Branch of our Gov- 
ernment is so full. These papers show, 
too, the growing discord between Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton; and his corre- 
spondence for the last years of the century, 
when he was Vice President, reflects anew 
the growth of political factions. 


PAPERS OF JAMES MADISON 


Some time after he retired from the 
Presidency in 1817, James Madison began 
working over the papers he had accumu- 
lated during his many years of public 
service and to prepare them for posthu- 
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mous publication. In the course of this 
work he gathered together from his corre- 
spondents and their descendants the origi- 
nals of many letters he had written in 
earlier years, for he had not been so 
methodical as Washington or Jefferson 
about retaining copies of what he wrote. 
Thanks to his own eye for posterity, his 
papers before the year 1801 give a more 
comprehensive picture of his political 
views and accomplishments than one 
might have reasonably expected. 
Particularly important, both to Madison 
and the historian, are the letters he wrote 
and received while serving as a Member 
of the Continental Congress from 1780 to 
1783 and in 1787 and the notes he took on 
its daily debates in 1782, 1783, and 1787. 
The crowning achievement of this period 
of his life, however, was his work in the 
Federal Convention of 1787 which drafted 
the Constitution, and it is to Madison 
that we owe the most complete and illumi- 
nating account of its proceedings. The 
notes that he painstakingly wrote out 
evening after evening—nearly wrecking 
his health, as he frankly admitted— 
show as no other surviving record does 
the high-minded discussion, the slow 
merging of opposing views by compromise 
and debate, the weighing of word, clause, 
and article, that brought our frame of 
government into being [see illustration). 
The many letters Madison wrote and 
received during 1787 and 1788, now sur- 
viving in his papers, illuminate his efforts 
to achieve the ratification of the Consti- 
tution in Virginia, particularly the corre- 
spondence he exchanged with George 
Edmund Randolph, and 
Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson was in France 


Washington, 


at the time, but the two had kept in touch 
with each other, and Madison addressed 
his comments freely to his friend on the 
merits and defects of the proposed Con- 
stitution as he saw them, particularly on 
the need for a Bill of Rights. 
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Madison entered the First Congress of 
the United States as a Member of the 
House of Representatives in 1789 (where 
he led the move for a Bill of Rights) and 


served there until 1797. His papers for 
this period show the important role that 
he played as leader in Congress of the 
party that opposed Hamilton’s financial 
measures. 


PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


The group of Alexander Hamilton’s 
papers that was transferred from the De- 
partment of State to the Library contained 
most of his surviving public papers, ap- 
proximately 5,000 in number. Hamil- 
ton’s early life and his activities during the 
Revolutionary War, unfortunately, are 
very thinly documented and the part he 
took in urging ratification of the Constitu- 
tion by New York is not covered compre- 
hensively. 

More papers have survived, however, 
for the years he served as Secretary of the 
Treasury during Washington’s adminis- 
tration. There are drafts and copies of 
such important public documents as his 
reports on public credit and a national 
bank, memoranda of meetings of Wash- 
ington’s department heads, and corre- 
spondence he carried on while shaping 
the new country’s financial structure. 

Almost half of these public papers date 
from the time when Hamilton was Inspec- 
tor General of the Army, during the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. They in- 
clude the reports he received from com- 
manders of all the military posts, a great 
many of them dispatched by General 
James Wilkinson, who commanded the 
post at Natchez and sent Hamilton much 
valuable information about the Mississippi 
country. There is also an extensive corre- 
spondence dealing with the organization 
of the ‘‘Provisional Army” which was to 
be mustered for action in case the then 
tenuous relations with France should be 
strained to the breaking point. 
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on a line of Conduct considered most eligable to be pursued by the President,” 
prepared in May 1789 and submitted to the Vice President and others for comment. First page, 
from Washington Papers, vol. 243, p. 51 
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These then are the largest and most 
important of the eighteenth-century manu- 
script collections for the study of National 
affairs. Since their transfer from the 
Department of State, the Library has of 
course added a great deal to them. In 
connection with the George Washington 
Bicentennial Celebration of 1932, an 
effort was made to secure reproductions of 
all known Washington letters in outside 
hands; and in cooperation with the edi- 
torial office for the Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson at Princeton University, the 
same is being done for all Jefferson papers 
thus far located elsewhere. The public 
papers of Alexander Hamilton, described 
above, have been increased by an almost 
equal number of his private papers, mainly 
through the generosity of his descendants. 
Most of these bear on his activity as a 
lawyer; but there is a fair amount of 
family correspondence as well. 

Supporting the larger collections which 
portray the early development of the 
Nation on a broad scale are a great many 
which, though of lesser size and impor- 
tance, sketch in the individual details. 
For the period of the Revolution, there 
are, for example, the papers of Robert 
Morris, financier extraordinary, which 
include three volumes of his official diary 
as Superintendent of Finance for the 
Continental Congress; the journal of Judge 
John Fell, member of the Continental 
Congress from New Jersey, covering his 
period of service in 1778 and 1779; and 
the papers of Elias Boudinot, who was 
Commissary General of Prisoners between 
1777 and 1779 and President of the Conti- 
nental Congress during 1783. Parts of the 
military picture are supplied by journals 
and diaries kept by members of the State 
militia and the Continental Army. Among 
them are a journal of Christopher Vail, 
who served with Colonel James Clinton’s 
New York regiment on the expedition to 
Ticonderoga; a diary kept by Dr. Robert 
Honeyman of Hanover County, Virginia, 
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who closely followed the movements of the 
Army from 1776 to 1782; and a journal of 
Ephraim Squier, covering the period from 
1775 to 1777 and telling of the Quebec 
expedition under Benedict Arnold, the 
battle of Saratoga, and the surrender there 
of General Burgoyne. The “Loyalist 
Papers,” dealing with the losses suffered 
by pro-British sympathizers during the 
Revolution, have been mentioned earlier, 
as have the papers of the Comte de Ro- 
chambeau and of General Nathanael 
Greene. 

The official records of the Federal Con- 
vention, transferred from the Department 
of State, are few in number, for it appears 
that many of the loose papers that formed 
the working material for its deliberations 
were destroyed by its secretary, William 
Jackson. Those that we now have consist 
of the Journal of the Convention, the 
Journal of the Committee of the Whole, 
and a recording of the “aye” and “no” 
votes on the various measures it consid- 
ered. In addition to these important 
but none too informative records, the 
Library also has several copies of the 
reports of the Committee on Detail and 
the Committee on Style and Arrangement, 
bearing annotations by members of the 
Convention; and, what is even more sig- 
nificant, notes on the debates taken down 
by several of the participants. Madison’s 
notes, which have already been described, 
are the most valuable and the most com- 
plete; but they can be supplemented at 
various points by the notes of William 
Paterson, William Samuel Johnson, and 
James McHenry. 

For the first years of the National Gov- 
ernment, in addition to letters written by 
various Members of Congress, there are 
two pieces of particular interest. The 
first sessions of the Senate of the United 
States were held behind closed doors, and 
little would be known of the daily proceed- 
ings if it were not for the journal of Senator 
William Maclay of Pennsylvania, which 
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gives details of the debates and speeches 
for the period 1789-91. The House of 
Representatives began holding open ses- 
sions one week after it attained a quorum 
(April 8, 1789), and its debates were 
recorded by reporters; but Madison and 
other Members of Congress characterized 
these accounts of their speeches as quite 
unreliable. Two shorthand notebooks of 
the early debates, which were kept by 
Thomas Lloyd, a professional reporter 
and penman, may, if they are ever de- 
ciphered, add considerably to our knowl- 
edge of the proceedings. 

The building of the Federal City, of 
paramount interest in this year of sesqui- 
centennials, is amply documented in 
various manuscript collections, some of 
which are described elsewhere in this 
issue. In addition to the records of the 
discussions and planning which can be 
found in the papers of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Hamilton, there are the papers 
of Dr. William Thornton, containing his 
prize-winning design for the Capitol; a 
group of documents of Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant, who made the first 
plans for the Capital City; and an exten- 
sive group of papers, 10 volumes in all, 
dealing with its site and building, in which 
are a number of letters written by the 
Presidents of the United States to the first 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Thus far this report has been concerned 
with the period of the emergence of the 
United States as an independent Nation, 
for it is there that the manuscripts we 
have are of primary strength and impor- 
tance. The reader should not infer, how- 
ever, that there is a complete void in the 
collections prior to that time. For the 
period of discovery and settlement and the 
century and a half of Colonial America, 
there are a number of manuscripts that 
deserve mention for their intrinsic interest 
and value. 

On March 14, 1502, Ferdinand and 
Isabella authorized the fourth voyage of 
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“Don Cristébal Colén, their Admiral of 
the Islands and mainlands of the Ocean 
Sea.” Christopher Columbus, having fal- 
len from grace after his third voyage, now 
believed that all his rights and privileges 
would be restored; confident that they 
would be confirmed to himself and his 
heirs, he had four copies made of the docu- 
ments which set forth his rights of dis- 
covery. One of these original manuscripts 
is in the Library’s possession. It contains, 
among other documents, an authentic 
contemporary transcript of the celebrated 
bull Dudum quidem of Pope Alexander VI, 
which extended the field of maritime dis- 
covery in favor of Spain “as far as the 
regions in the East, including India.” 

The bulk of the manuscript material 
acquired by the purchase of Jefferson’s 
library in 1815 and 1829 consists of original 
and transcribed records of Colonial Vir- 
ginia and of the Virginia Company of 
London which Jefferson had assembled 
both for study and for preservation. These 
valuable manuscripts include the original 
minutes of the General Court from 1622 
to 1629; a volume of miscellaneous docu- 
ments, covering fundamental orders and 
charters from 1606 to 1609 as recorded in 
the office of the Secretary of the Colony; 
nine volumes containing original or tran- 
scribed records of the Council or Assembly, 
beginning in 1621 and extending, with few 
interruptions, to 1711; and a contemporary 
transcript, in two volumes, of the Court 
Book of the Virginia Company of London 
from 1619 to 1624.!® These records, many 
of which were so fragile when Jefferson 
received them that he “sowed them up in 
oil cloth & seared the joints to preserve 
them from the air,” !® have now been con- 
"8 This court book and related papers have been 
published as Records of the Virginia Company of 
London, edited by Susan M. Kingsbury. Wash- 
ington, 1906-35. 

16 Letter to John Daly Burk, June 1, 1805; 
quoted from polygraph copy in the Library’s 
collection of the papers of Thomas Jefferson, vol. 
150, f. 26161. 

















siderably strengthened and their life ex- 
tended for many years to come by modern 
methods of restoration. 

No account of this kind can be completed 
without turning from original manu- 
scripts and mentioning the more than two 
million pages of reproductions of source 
material on America in foreign archives 
and libraries, which the Library of Con- 
gress has been accumulating for more than 
50 years. 

It had long been realized that manu- 
scripts in this country relating to our 
Colonial history—few in number, widely 
scattered, and incomplete—would have to 
be supplemented by reproductions of docu- 
ments in foreign repositories. One would 
find there the proceedings of public bodies 
that dealt with the administration of the 
American Colonies and documents con- 
cerned with the American Revolution and 
the foreign relations of the United States 
as well. As early as 1827, the Honorable 
Edward Everett, a member of the Joint 
Committee on the Library, had proposed 
that records in England be copied, but a 
bill to this effect failed to pass. In 1876 
arrangements were made to have tran- 
scripts of the official documents on the 
peace negotiations of 1783 copied from 
British and French archives. These tran- 
scripts, covering more than 10,000 separate 
pieces, were eventually procured for the 
Department of State (whence they were 
transferred to the Library in 1906). 

The Library’s efforts in this direction 
began in 1898 shortly after the Manu- 
scripts Division came into being, when it 
purchased one of 200 sets of the limited 
edition of Benjamin Franklin Stevens’ 
Facsimiles of Documents in European Archives 
Relating to America, covering 2,107 pieces 
for the years 1773 to 1783; and in 1905 
it acquired Stevens’ Catalogue Index of Manu- 
scripts in the Archives of England, France, 
Holland, and Spain Relating to America, 1763- 
1783, the only key then existing to Ameri- 





can Revolutionary documents in foreign 
archives. 


A systematic program of copying material 
abroad began in 1904,” first by obtaining 
hand-written transcripts, later photostats, 
and more recently, as technology has 
helped speed the operation, microfilms. 
In carrying on the work, the Library has 
had the cooperation of the Council of the 
American Historical Association and the 
Department of Historical Research of the 
Carnegie Institution, which undertook the 
preparation of a number of guides to 
historical materials in foreign archives. It 
has also had financial help in the form of 
an endowment established by the late 
James B. Wilbur of Vermont in 1925 and 
a munificent gift from Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., that was received for a five-year 
period beginning in 1927. 

The project has reached into archives 
and libraries in Canada and Mexico, in 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Austria, Italy, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, and Czechoslovakia. 
The body of material dated prior to 1801 
has become too great and diversified tobe 
described in detail in this paper, and a few 
examples drawn from the records of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain (the countries 
where the largest amount of material on 
America is to be found) must suffice. 
From Great Britain have come copies of the 
correspondence of Sir Jeffrey Amherst and 
of Generals Cornwallis, Clinton, and 
Howe; records of the Bishop of London 
(Fulham Palace manuscripts) and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Lambeth Pal- 
ace manuscripts), containing letters re- 
ceived during the eighteenth century from 
clergymen and leading members of the 
Church of England in America; and diplo- 
matic correspondence of British Ministers 
to the United States. The French archives 
have yielded documents relating to the 

17 The beginning of this program is described in 


the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for 
1905, pp. 56-58. 
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French regime in America from the earliest 
settlements in 1604 until the time Louisiana 
was transferred to Spanish rule in 1767, 
documents relating to French participation 
in the American Revolution, and on polit- 


ical and economic relations between 
France and the United States after 1783. 
From Spain have come materials in the 
General Archive of the Indies in Seville 
relating to territory that once belonged to 
Spain and is now part of the United States 
(California, Louisiana, Florida), docu- 
ments relating to explorations along the 
West Coast, and correspondence of Spanish 


18 All of the British reproductions of material 
dated before 1801 are described in A Guide to 
Manuscripts Relating to American History in British 
Depositories Reproduced for the Division of Manuscripts 
of the Library of Congress, by Grace Gardner Griffin. 





commissioners in Philadelphia during the 
Revolutionary War."* 


This collection of transcripts and repro- 
ductions of foreign manuscripts, together 
with the original manuscripts described, 
makes the Library, as it should be, the 
central repository of source material on the 
early history of the Nation which it serves. 


Dorothy S. Eaton 
Manuscripts Division 


Vincent L. Eaton 
Assistant Chief, Rare Books Diviston 


Washington, 1946. A similar guide to Spanish 
reproductions is in progress, and general descrip- 
tions of material reproduced in this and other 
countries are included in the Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress, beginning in 1905. 











Early Printed Books Relating to 
America, 1493-1801 


O begin an essay on the subject of 
the earliest Americana in the Rare 
Books Division with a mention of a 
book printed in 1595 may seem rather 
anomalous, especially since the Library 
has a copy of the second Latin edition 
printed at Rome of Columbus’ letter writ- 
ten on April 29, 1493. The much later 
book, however, Adamus Bremensis’ His- 
toria ecclesiastica, contains the first known 
printed reference to Vinland, that legend- 
ary land located somewhere on the east- 
ern coast of North America, which the 
Norsemen visited and named during the 
eleventh century. Although the text of 
this history was not printed until 1595, the 
manuscript was written during the eleventh 
century and offers corroboration to the 
Icelandic accounts of the Vinland voyages. 
For this reason it is regarded ‘‘as the only 
undoubted reference to Vinland in a 
medieval book written beyond the limits 
of the Scandinavian world.” 

The documentation of the Icelandic 
discovery of America is meager in the 
extreme, and credence depends solely on 
word-of-mouth testimony which later be- 
came incorporated in the sagas of Iceland. 
The Library is fortunate to possess one of 
these in Ari Thorgilsson’s Schedae Ara 
Prestz Froda vm Island printed in Iceland 
in 1688, which is regarded as the second 
book to contain a reference to Vinland. 

Leif Ericsson was a name that Columbus 
most certainly never heard of, and the 
earlier expedition which came to naught 


in no way detracts from Columbus’ later 
discovery of the islands “beyond the 
Ganges,” which Francisco Lépez de 
Gémara in his La Istoria de las Indias was 
to characterize 59 years after the news of 
Columbus’ discovery had reached Spain 
as “‘the greatest event which has happened 
since the creation of the world (excepting 
the incarnation and death of Him Who 
created it).”’ In addition to the Rome 
edition of Columbus’ letter addressed to 
the Royal Treasurer of Spain detailing 
his voyage of discovery (mentioned above), 
the Library has three copies of the later 
Latin edition, illustrated with the earliest 
woodcuts relating to America and ap- 
pended to Carolus Verardus’ Historia 
Baetica, printed at Basel in 1494. 

Henry Harrisse in his Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana vetustissima (1866) and the volume of 
Additions (1872), which describe works 
relating to America published between the 
years 1492 and 1551, records 28 genuine 
titles that appeared before the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Of this number 
the Library has 11, including the two 
editions of the Columbus letter. Of the 
remaining nine, the most interesting is a 
broadside which according to later investi- 
gation was probably printed at Alcala in 
1511. Textually this is regarded as the 
earliest diplomatic document relating to 
America for it records the text of the Bull 
of Demarcation of Alexander VI which 
divided the New World between Spain 
and Portugal. The Library’s copy [see 
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illustration}, one of three known to be in 
existence, is the largest known and con- 
tains interestingly enough a contemporary 
manuscript transcription of the second part 
of the codicil of the last will of Queen 
Isabella of Spain referring to her very 
real concern for the welfare of the Ameri- 
can Indians. The fifteenth-century refer- 
ences to America other than the Columbus 
letter are few and are perhaps chiefly 
remarkable for the paucity of the informa- 
tion relating to America. Most interesting 
of these early references in the Library’s 
possession are the first editions of Sebastian 
Brant’s Das Narrenschiff in German (Basel, 
1494), in Latin (Basel, 1497), and in 
French (Paris, 1497), the first and last of 
which are included in the Rosenwald 
Collection. In the oration of Bernardino 
de Carvajal to Alexander VI in the name 
of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, 
delivered on June 19, 1493, and presum- 
ably printed shortly thereafter, the orator 
makes an allusion to the recently dis- 
covered islands towards the Indies ‘‘which 
may be considered among the most pre- 
cious things on earth; and it is believed 
that they will be gained over to Christ by 
the emissaries of the King.” 

The spurious reference to Martin Behaim 
as the discoverer of America is duly re- 
corded in the Latin and German editions 
of Schedel’s popular Nuremberg Chronicle, 
both printed in 1493. Copies of these edi- 
tions are so common, however, that inter- 
esting as they are, they will never achieve 
the further distinction of rarity. The 
remaining fifteenth-century titles of Amer- 
ican interest are Zacharias Lilius’ De origine 
et laudibus scientiarum (Florence, 1496), 
wherein it is reported that the King of 
Spain is sending ships to explore new 
shores; and Antonius Nebrissensis’ Jniro- 
ductorium in cosmographiam Pomponi Melae 
(Salamanca, about 1498), which signifi- 
cantly refers to the daring spirit of the men 
of that day who shortly were expected to 
bring back accurate and verified descrip- 
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tions not only of the islands recently dis- 
covered but also of the continent opposite, 
the coasts of which the navigators had al- 
ready traversed [see illustration]. 

The most interesting early piece of 
Americana in the Division’s possession is 
the so-called Trevisan manuscript [see illus- 
tration], the cornerstone of a fine group of 
titles of American interest in the John Boyd 
Thacher Collection. Transcribed at Ven- 
ice about 1502, this manuscript contains 
accounts in Italian of the early American 
discoveries. ‘These translations appear to 
have been made from the Latin compila- 
tions of Peter Martyr by Angelo Trevisan, 
a young diplomat attached to the Venetian 
Embassy in Spain. Trevisan sent them to 
Venice in four installments to his former 
employer, Domenico Malipiero, who had 
them transcribed, together with the cover- 
ing letters, in the present manuscript 
volume. Also included in the manuscript 
are other narratives relating to the early 
Portuguese navigations to India, and an 
anonymous account of one of Columbus’ 
voyages in the West Indies. The Trevisan 
manuscript therefore contains what is 
probably the earliest account extant of the 
early voyages to America other than the 
Columbus letter of 1493. 

The portion of this manuscript relating 
to America was printed at Venice in 1504 
in the extremely scarce Libretto, which is 
represented in the Library’s collections by 
a reproduction. The text was more widely 
distributed in the form of the Paesi noua- 
mente retrouati of 1507. The Library’s copy 
of this later printing contains one leaf in 
facsimile but is otherwise complete. Other 
editions of this significant text are repre- 
sented in the Library by the German trans- 
lation of 1508 in two copies, one of which is 
in the Thacher Collection; the Latin trans- 
lation, also published in 1508; and three 
later editions in Italian (Venice, 1517; 
Milan, 1519; and Venice, 1521), the first 
two of which are in the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion. 














As the sixteenth century progressed, the 
scope and extent of the world discovered 
by Columbus began to be defined. Amer- 
igo Vespucci joined the ranks of the earlier 
explorers and revealed in a letter to 
Lorenzo Pier Francesco de Medici, the 
famous Florentine merchant, the results 
of his third voyage to the continent which 
was later to bear his name. During this 
particular voyage Vespucci explored in 
leisurely fashion the east coast of Brazil 
probably to a point as far south as the Rio 
de La Plata. Thirteen editions in Latin of 
Vespucci’s letter are recorded as having 
been printed between 1503 and 1506. The 
Library of Congress has two: “‘the second 
issue of the third edition’’ entitled Mundus 
novus, printed at Augsburg by Johann 
Otmar in 1504, and the sixth edition 
(Strassburg, 1505) entitled De ora Antarctica, 
which has two interesting woodcuts on the 
title page. 

There also appeared in 1504 at Venice 
the second volume of Marcus Antonius 
Sabellicus’ Enneades ab orbe condito. The 
earlier portion, published in 1498, con- 
tains no reference to America, but the 
later volume which seems to be most un- 
common contains an entire page referring 
to Columbus’ first and second voyages. 
The Library’s copy is in the Thacher 
Collection. 

The earliest map in a printed book 
relating to the New World may well be 
the edition of Ptolemy’s Geographia, 
printed at Ulm in 1482, for in an extension 
in the upper left-hand corner of the world 
map appears an island labelled “‘glacialis” 
which conceivably might be identified as 
Greenland. This is not found on any 
other world map published during the 
fifteenth century. The Library is for- 
tunate to possess five copies of this edition 
which the late Alfred Pollard described as 
one of the finest books printed in Germany 
during the century. The Library’s collec- 
tion of editions of Ptolemy is especially 
rich, comprising 92 copies of some 38 


editions which were published before 1700. 
Apparently the Library’s collections (49 
copies in the Map Division, 43 in the 
Rare Books Division) lack only the edi- 
tion misdated 1462 [i. ¢., 1477] and the 


Paris edition of 1546. Of the early six- 
teenth-century editions the Library has 
three copies of the Rome edition of 1508 
(also discussed in the maps survey which 
appears elsewhere in this issue). This 
contains the Ruysch world map in three 
different states delineating a large portion 
of the coast of South America and a south- 
eastern extension of Asia described as Terra 
Nova, possibly identified as Florida. 

The Strassburg 1513 edition of the 
Geographia, also available in three copies, 
contains the two maps of the New World 
made “‘per Admiralem quondam serenissi. 
Portugalie regis Ferdinandi.’”’ This con- 
fused statement is usually interpreted as a 
reference to Columbus but Vespucci may 
also with some justification have been 
intended. Although not printed until 
1513, this remarkable edition of Ptolemy 
was commenced about the year 1505 by 
Martin Waldseemiiller, the geographer of 
St. Dié. We have valid reason to remem- 
ber this name since Waldseemiiller’s 
Cosmographia introductio (St. Dié, 1507), 
prepared to accompany a small globe and 
a world map, is the book responsible for 
naming America. In translation the pass- 
age relating to the naming of two conti- 
nents reads: ““But now that . . . another 
fourth part has been discovered by Amerigo 
Vespucci . . . I do not see why we should 
rightly refuse to name it America, namely 
the land of Amerigen or America, after 
its discoverer, a man of sagacious mind, 
the more so since both Europe and Asia 
derived their names from women.” In 
other words since this is a man’s world 
after all, it was high time that a continent 
was named after a man. Of this most 
desirable book the Library has three edi- 
tions, all from the Thacher Collection, 
dated April 25, 1507, August 29, 1507, and 
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1509. Of the April edition the Library 
has two copies; the Thacher copy, formerly 
owned by Harrisse, Barlow, Ives, and 
White, contains the note in Harrisse’s 
minuscule hand: “This is the tallest and 
finest copy I have yet seen. Paris, May 
2ist, 1872.” 

While the Waldseemiiller contains the 
text of the four voyages of Vespucci, the 
culmination of these early accounts of the 
voyages of exploration was the 1511 edi- 
tion of Peter Martyr’s Opera, which ap- 
peared at Seville. Peter Martyr, the first 
historian of America and a member of the 
Council of the Indies, obtained at first 
hand much valuable information regard- 
ing the discoveries of the early navigators 
whom he knew personally. These data 
were assembled as the first decade and 
published in their entirety for the first 
time in this edition of 1511. Unquestion- 
ably this is the most important single 
volume relating to the voyages of explora- 
tion that had appeared up to that time. 

Just when the shores of North America 
were first explored is not known. John 
Cabot and his son Sebastian undoubtedly 
were among the earliest to investigate any 
portion of the eastern coast line of North 
America. The accounts of their voyages, 
however, were not to be printed in English 
until much later. In the Library’s two 
copies of Richard Eden’s The Decades of 
the Newe Worlde (London, 1555), the earli- 
est collection of voyages in English and the 
third book in English to relate to America, 
there is a description of the voyage which 
Sebastian Cabot made to the coast of 
North America in 1508. This description 
is in effect a translation from the Latin 
text from the third decade of Peter 
Martyr’s classic work first published in 
1516, a copy of which is available in the 
Thacher Collection. It might well be the 
earliest account of the mainland of North 
America to appear in print. Another early 
description is that of Juan de Grijalva’s 
expedition to Yucatan in 1518 written by 
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Juan de Diaz, the chaplain who accom- 
panied the expedition. It was first printed 
as an appendage to the 1520 Venetian 
edition of Lodovico de Varthema’s Jtinera- 
rio. One result of this expedition was the 
disclosure of the great wealth of Mexico, 
which ultimately lead to the Spanish 
conquest. 

It was during August of 1519 that 
Ferdinand Magellan set sail from San 
Lucar, a small Spanish port. He was 
destined never to return but the voyage 
itself must be chronicled as among the 
most heroic accomplishments of all time. 
Not only did it result in the discovery of 
the straits which now bear Magellan’s 
name and the Philippine Islands, but as all 
men know it marked the first successful 
circumnavigation of the world. The first 
account of this remarkable voyage to 
appear in print is Maximilianus Tran- 
sylvanus’ letter (De Moloccis insulis) to the 
Cardinal of Salzburg, dated October 23, 
1522, a little more than six weeks after the 
return to Spain of one of the five vessels 
originally equipped for the voyage. The 
text of the letter was first printed at Cologne 
during the month of January 1523, and 
is in the Library’s collection, as are also 
two copies each of the two later Rome 
editions dated November 1523 and Feb- 
ruary 1524. 

Limitations of space will not permit 
continuing the account of this interesting 
period in the same detail. Despite the 
uneven quality which this article will 
possess, it has seemed desirable to accent 
the richness of the Library’s holdings for 
this early era since all too often they have 
been overlooked. While it is true that 
the Library’s holdings are not so outstand- 
ing as those of the great libraries of 
Americana which have been assembled in 
this country, they are considerable and are 
worthy of more respect than they have 
hitherto received. 

The remaining sections of this brief sur- 
vey of early Americana in the Rare Books 
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Antonius Nebrissensis INTRODUCTORIUM IN COSMOGRAPHIAM POMPONII MELAE. 
Cd. 1498). 











tertacontinentiambiturenifi qua per anguftias oceae 
no coniungitur.Continetautem hic finus multas per. 
magnala; infulas. De reliquo huicnoftrohemifpherio 
eregivoe opp dfito quod incolat antichthones snihil cer 
ti nobis a maioribus noftris tradicum eft. Sed ut eft no 
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fuiarum tum etiam continentis : cuius magnam parté 
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quc¢ex aduerfo infularum nuper inuentara ( hifpanam 
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De circulis {phere huic hego 
tio neceffarijs Cap. ij. 
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Division will be devoted to certain general 
categories which reflect fields of strength 
to the potential investigator. For the 
period of the conquest of Mexico the Li- 
brary has representative holdings of the 
standard accounts by Hernando Cortés 
(two editions of 1524, and one each of 1532 
and 1550), Bernal Diaz del Castillo (edi- 
tion of 1632), Francisco L6épez de Gémara 
(eleven editions, the earliest of which is 
that of 1553), Antonio de Solis y Riva- 
deneyra (five editions), and Agustin 
Davila Padilla (two editions). For the 
material relating to the conquest of Peru 
there are five early editions including the 
first of Pedro de Cieza de Leén’s Cronica, 
seven editions of Agustin de Zérate’s 
Historia, five editions of Garcilaso de la 
Vega’s Historia, and interesting source 
material in the writings of Levinus Apol- 
lonius and Diego Fernandez, not over- 
looking the 1534 edition of the Svmmario 
de la generale historia de I’ Indie Occidentali. 
For the later period enduring evidence of 
the Spanish colonization south of the 
Mexican border is available in the 110 
books that were printed on local presses 
ranging from the time the press was intro- 
duced in Mexico City in 1539 to the year 
1700. 

One of the most ambitious publishing 
ventures ever undertaken was the reprint- 
ing by Theodore DeBry of Frankfort of 
the texts with detailed illustrations of 
important sixteenth-century voyages to 
America. The series relating to America 
included 14 parts together with the 
Elenchus. ‘The first part comprising the 
text of Thomas Harriot’s A Briefe and True 
Report of the New Found Land of Virginia 
appeared in 1590, with copper-plate 
engravings after John White’s original 
drawings, in four editions: English, French, 
Latin, and German. All four are avail- 
able in the Library’s collections. The 
extremely rare English and French edi- 
tions are in the Rosenwald Collection; 
seven copies of the Latin version and two 
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of the German are also present in the 
Library. The remaining 13 parts ap- 
peared only in Latin and German, but 
several editions of many of the parts were 
published and a large number of variant 
issues are recorded. The Library possesses 
129 copies of some 54 distinct editions and 
issues, lacking only the earliest printing 
of the Elenchus, Part XIII of the German 
edition, and four scattered issues of the 
Latin text of Part I; there are also a few 
gaps in the later editions and issues in both 
series. 

Of the 46 distinct Jesuit Relations (the 
important records of French colonization 
in Canada), recorded as having been pub- 
lished between 1632 and 1673, the Library 
has 40; the editions lacking are those for 
1632, 1633, 1640, and for the joint years 
1634-35, 1647-48, and 1665-66. 

In the bibliography appended toR.W.G. 
Vail’s The Voice of the Old Frontier (Phila- 
delphia, 1949), there are 283 titles impor- 
tant in the documentary story of the 
settlement of what is now the United States 
prior to 1701. Of this number the Library 
has at least 111 and undoubtedly further 
checking would reveal the presence of 
others. The fact that Mr. Vail records 
variant issues and later printings of many 
of the entries indicates that the Library’s 
coverage of this significant period in 
American history is stronger than it at 
first appears. Many of the great rarities 
are lacking from the Library’s collection, 
but the majority of the more important 
titles are well represented. 

Another indication of strength is revealed 
through an examination of Elizabeth 
Baer’s Seventeenth Century Maryland (Balti- 
more, 1949). Miss Baer records 209 titles 
of Maryland interest that appeared before 
1701. Of this total the Library of Con- 
gress possesses copies of no less than 94. 
Included among these are three titles 
that appear to be unique: John Seller, 
An Almanack for the Provinces of Virginia and 
Maryland (London, 1685); Petrus Dittel- 
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bach, Verval en val der Labadisten (Amster- 
dam, 1692), describing in interesting 
detail the Labadist colony in Maryland; 
and the fragmentary copy of A Complete 
Body of the Laws of Maryland (Annapolis, 
1700) which we shall have occasion to 
mention again. Similar surveys of bibliog- 
raphies covering the seventeenth century 
would doubtless reveal strength in other 
fields of comparable interest, but the 
several samplings that have been made 
serve as good and sufficient evidence of 
the rich and varied holdings in American 
materials of primary research value that 
are available here. 

The remaining portion of this article 
(the work of Mr. Eaton) relates to the 
product of the early presses from the time 
of their establishment in English-speaking 
North America to 1801. The limitations 
of this article preclude any discussion of 
the impressive assemblage of eighteenth- 
century books and pamphlets that were 
published abroad. 

Turning to the Library’s collections 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
American imprints, we must of necessity 
begin with a few statistics. The most 
comprehensive record of the products of 
the early American presses is Charles 
Evans’ American Bibliography, which lists 
35,854 separate titles of books, pamphlets, 
broadsides, and yearly runs of newspapers 
and magazines published through the 
year 1799. By the best present estimate, 
based on an inventory now under way, 
the Library of Congress has more than a 
third of these, about 14,000 in all—a col- 
lection which in volume and variety can 
be matched by few libraries elsewhere. 

As with other great gatherings of this 
kind--the John Carter Brown and Henry 
E. Huntington Libraries, to name two 
examples—this Library’s collections owe 
their strength principally to the collecting 
zeal of a single man. The substantial 
foundation upon which they rest is the 
private library of Peter Force (1790-1868), 
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purchased by Act of Congress in 1867 for 


the sum of $100,000. In the course of 
compiling what he called his ‘‘Documen- 
tary History of the American Revolution” 
(better known today as the monumental 
American Archives) Force became heavily 
smitten with the book-collecting fever and 
over a period of more than 45 years he 
accumulated what Ainsworth R. Spofford 
described as “‘the largest and best collec- 
tion of the sources of American history yet 
brought together in this country.” It was, 
in reality, a collection of collections, for 
in addition to the many thousands of 
volumes that he purchased individually 
from dealers Force acquired large blocks 
of pamphlets that had been gathered to- 
gether by Ebenezer Hazard, William 
Duane, Jacob Bailey Moore, Oliver Wol- 
cott, and other delvers into the American 
past.! Mr. Spofford estimated that among 
the pamphlets alone there were 8,000 
titles printed prior to 1800, and he added 
these remarks when he urged the purchase 
of the collection for the Library of Con- 
gress: 

. in books and pamphlets relating to the 
politics and government of the American colonies, 
it stands unrivalled in this country. In the field 
of early printed American books, so much sought 
for by collectors, and which are becoming an- 
nually more scarce and costly, this library pos- 
sesses more than ten times the number to be found 
in the Library of Congress. . . . 

Since the acquisition of the Force 
library, the early imprint collection has 
grown considerably in size. The purchase 
of the Henry Stevens collection of Benja- 
min Franklin’s writings in 1882 and the 
gift of Dr. Joseph Meredith Toner’s large 
library of Americana in the same year 
added many books the Library did not 
possess; and in the past half-century, since 
the creation of a separate division devoted 
to serials, the eighteenth-century news- 


1 Frederick R. Goff, “‘Peter Force,” in Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America, vol. XLIV, 
First Quarter, 1950, pp. 9-10. 











paper files in particular have been enlarged 
to a point beyond Mr. Spofford’s best 
hopes. The establishment of the Rare 
Books Division in 1934 provided an oppor- 
tunity to gather together the bulk of the 
collections in a single location and to give 
particular attention to their increase. To- 
day the thousands of volumes that Peter 
Force amassed, mingled with thousands 
more that the Library has added to them, 
offer a conspectus of the early history and 
literature of America such as no man living 
in those times ever had the privilege of 
enjoying. 

It is true, and it is much to be regretted, 
that some of the great “‘collectors’ prizes” 
in the field of Americana are lacking. 
Most conspicuous among the absentees is 
the Bay Psalm Book, that crudely wrought 
product of the Daye press at Cambridge 
which is valued almost beyond price as the 
earliest surviving example of printing in 
the Colonies. There are many other gaps 
of which the national library is only too 
keenlyaware. For such important authors 
as Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, and 
Jonathan Edwards, for example, our col- 
lections, though respectable, are quite in- 
ferior to those of other libraries. But as 
an aggregate the collections are over- 
whelmingly strong and the sum of their 
rarities is great. A few of the areas of 
strength and a few of the individual 
rarities are described below. 

The Library’s files of eighteenth-century 
newspapers, totalling 1,646 volumes, are 
the second largest in the world, being 
outranked only by those in the American 
Antiquarian Society. Of particular note 
are the long runs of the Boston News- 
Letter (1704-63), the first regularly pub- 
lished newspaper in the American Colonies, 
and the Boston Gazette, and Weekly Republican 
Journal (1719-98), printed initially by 
James Franklin.? John Peter Zenger’s 
New-York Weekly Journal is present for the 


2 A large part of these files exist in the original, 
but many gaps have been filled with photostats. 


years 1733-37, a memorable period for 
its publisher, whose acquittal on charges 
of criminal libel was a notable victory for 
the principle of freedom of the press and 
the independent jury system. The news- 
paper collections are particularly full for 
the last third of the century, telling the 
history as no other contemporary records 
do of the struggle for independence and 
the establishment of government under 
the Constitution. Isaiah Thomas’ Massa- 
chusetts Spy, or Worcester Gazette, one of the 
most spirited of Revolutionary journals, 
is represented by a file that begins with 
the year 1775 and continues through the 
end of the century, and the Connecticut 
Courant, longest-lived of all American news- 
papers, by a run that starts with 1769. 
Buried in the fresh-looking pages of 
these volumes is the bare chronicle of 
many stirring events. A notice of a few 
lines in one of the Philadelphia newspapers 
for July 1776 records that the Continental 
Congress had recently passed a resolution 
of independence; the New York Daily 
Advertiser of June 12, 1789, publishes for 
the first time the text of a set of proposals 
made by James Madison for amending 
the Constitution (later to be embodied in 
the Bill of Rights); and Claypoole’s Ameri- 
can Daily Advertiser of September 19, 1796, 
carries a long message supplied by Presi- 
dent George Washington, announcing his 
farewell to the people of the United States. 


Single issues that lie in the “‘extremely 
rare” category include the earliest number 
located (April 23, 1789) of the George- 
town Times, and the Patowmack Packet, the 
first newspaper printed in the District of 
Columbia, and the second issue published 
(January 8, 1785) of Maine’s first news- 
paper, the Falmouth Gazette. The most 
celebrated of all the Library’s eighteenth- 
century journals, though not the most 
important, is a copy of the Ulster-County 
Gazette of January 4, 1800, carrying in 
black mourning borders the news of the 
death of George Washington. This has 
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been published in facsimile many times, 
and it is difficult to convince owners of 
such reproductions that our copy is one 
of the two “originals” known to exist.? 

The first American magazines came into 
being in the eighteenth century, but only a 
small number were published before 1800 
and most of them had very short lives. 
While much of the material in these ephem- 
eral publications was reprinted from 
other sources, they also contained original 
contributions by American writers that 
can be found nowhere else in print, and 
consequently they cannot be neglected by 
the student of our early literature. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who first con- 
ceived the idea of publishing a magazine 
in the Colonies; but his Philadelphia com- 
petitor, Andrew Bradford, won the race 
to present one to the public by a few days. 
The Library has Thomas Jefferson’s copy 
of the last (March 1741) of the three issues 
of Bradford’s ill-fated venture, The Ameri- 
can Magazine, or a Monthly View of the 
Political State of the British Colonies, and all 
but one of the six numbers of Franklin’s The 
General Magazine, and Historical Chronicle, 
for All the British Plantations in America 
(January-June 1741). Noteworthy also 
among the early periodicals in our collec- 
tion are files of The Christian History, Con- 
taining Accounts of the Revival and Propagation 
of Religion in Great-Britain G America 
(Boston, March 5, 1743-February 23, 
1745), the first American religious maga- 
zine, containing contributions by pro- 
ponents of the “Great Awakening”; The 
Independent Reflector: Or, Weekly Essays on 
Sundry Important Subjects (New York, 
November 30, 1752—November 22, 1753), a 
vigorous organ of political expression that 
carricd the writings of William Livingston, 
John Morin Scott, and William Smith; 


3 The Library’s holdings of eighteenth-century 
newspapers are further described on pp. 40-43. 
For detailed information the reader may refer to 
A Check List of American Eighteenth Century Newspapers 
in the Library of Congress (Washington, 1936). 
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and The American Magazine, and Monthly 
Chronicle for the British Colonies (Philadel- 
phia, October 1757—October 1758), the 
most important of all pre-Revolutionary 
political and literary magazines. Among 
the authors represented in The American 
Magazine were William Smith, John Win- 


throp, James Logan, James Sterling, 
Thomas Godfrey, and Francis Hopkinson 
(some of whose earliest verses appeared in 
its pages). 

For the pre-Revolutionary and Revolu- 
tionary period there are three files of par- 
ticular note: The Royal American Magazine, 
or Universal Repository of Instruction and 
Amusement (Boston, January 1774—March 
1775), containing engravings by Paul 
Revere and verses by Phillis Wheatley; 
The Pennsylvania Magazine; or, American 
Monthly Museum (Philadelphia, January 
1775-July 1776), nominally edited by 
Thomas Paine and numbering among its 
contributors three signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—John Witherspoon, 
Benjamin Rush, and Francis Hopkinson; 
and The United States Magazine: A Reposi- 
tory of History, Politics and Literature (Phila- 
delphia, January—December 1779), edited 
by Hugh Henry Brackenridge, whose 
annotations appear in one of the Library’s 
two sets of the publication. 

Among the later files of particular in- 
terest are The Columbian Magazine; or, 
Monthly Miscellany (later The Universal 
Asylum and Columbian Magazine, Philadel- 
phia, September 1786—December 1792), 
which published much original fiction and 
many articles of scientific interest and was 
by far the most attractively printed peri- 
odical of its time; The Arminian Magazine 
(Philadelphia, January 1789—December 
1790), sponsored by Francis Asbury and 
Thomas Coke, containing articles of a 
religious nature that throw light on the 
early efforts to establish the Methodist 
Church in America; and the relatively 
long-lived Massachusetts Magazine, or 
Monthly Museum (Boston, January 1789- 











December 1796), which printed papers by 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Noah Webster; it also ran excerpts from 
what has been called the first American 


novel, William Hill Brown’s The Power of 
Sympathy; or, The Triumph of Nature. 

The collector of early Americana must 
pay particular attention to broadsides, for 
many important proclamations and pro- 
nouncements were issued in this form in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Al- 
together there are 2,959 of these through 
the year 1800 in the Rare Books Division, 
forming one of the largest groups of its kind 
in existence. 

Among the most interesting of these early 
pieces is a single sheet printed in May 1665, 
at the instance of Governor Richard Nicolls 
of New York, inviting colonists from 
Massachusetts to take up their abode on 
the west side of the Hudson River, in Ulster 
County, near Esopus Creek [see illustration]. 
Until recently it had been supposed that 
this had been issued at Cambridge, where 
Samuel Green was operating the only press 
then officially printing in the Colonies; but 
George Parker Winship, arguing on the 
basis that the Library’s copy bears a note 
in Governor Nicolls’ handwriting which 
reads: ‘“This was printed at Boston in May 
1665” and that Marmaduke Johnson was 
in Boston at the same time with a new 
printing press, seeking to set up operations 
in the vicinity, has brought forth strong 
evidence for believing that the broadside 
was Johnson’s handiwork. Since John 
Foster, hitherto regarded as Boston’s first 
printer, did not begin publishing until 
1675, this broadside may revise the ac- 
cepted date of the beginning of printing in 
that locality by ten years. 

Two other broadsides of interest to bib- 
liographers are an amusing set of verses 
entitled The Expostulations of Potowmac, 
dating from 1789, the earliest known non- 
newspaper imprint issued within what was 
to become the District of Columbia; and a 
Charter of the Town of Woodstock, published 


at Martinsburg in late 1791 or early 
1792, which holds the same distinction for 
the future State of West Virginia. It is 
also worthy of note that of the 30 pieces 
listed by the late Douglas C. McMurtrie in 
his bibliography of eighteenth-century 
Kentucky broadsides, the Library of Con- 
gress is credited with having the only 
copies of no less than 23. 

But the broadside collection is far more 
important as a whole than because of its 
individual rarities. It is of particular 
value for the study of the Revolution, as it 
contains many of the handbills, the docu- 
ments of protest, and the news bulletins 
that graphically footnote the history of the 
conflict. 

In the collections of religious literature 
are copies of the important printings of 
the Bible that were produced in America 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Earliest of these was John 
Eliot’s monumental translation into the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians, 
printed at Cambridge in 1663—the very 
first example, as Darlow and Moule have 
pointed out, of a rendition of the Bible in a 
new tongue for purposes of evangelization 
among a people who possessed no written 
language of their own. The Library’s 
copy is of the third variety enumerated by 
Evans (American Bibliography, No. 72), in 
which the Indian general title, the English 
New Testament title, and the dedication 
of the New Testament are omitted. 

Seventy years after the appearance of the 
Eliot Bible, Christopher Saur, who had 
established his press at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, printed his famous Bible in 
German for the Pietists who had settled 
in that region. In 1763 he published a 
second edition; and in 1776 his son brought 
out a third, the first to be printed from 
American-made type. Copies of all three 
are in the Library’s collections. 

Prior to the Revolution all of the English- 
language Bibles used in the Colonies had 
to be imported from Great Britain. In 
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1777, after the break with the mother 
country, the Continental Congress con- 
sidered the question of sponsoring an 
American edition to supply the needs of 
churches and churchgoers at home. A 
committee was appointed to canvass 
printers on the costs of such an undertak- 
ing, and the estimates and trial pages that 
they submitted in response are still extant 
in the papers of the Continental Congress in 
the Manuscripts Division. Though Con- 
gress abandoned the idea as impracticable, 
Robert Aitken, a Scottish Quaker who 
had been publishing its official docu- 
ments, determined to go ahead with the 
project at his own expense; and five years 
later he succeeded in bringing out his 
edition of the complete text (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1782). A copy of this, 
together with Mathew Carey’s printing of 
the Douay text in English (Philadelphia, 
1790), holds a place of honor in our collec- 
tion of rare Bibles. 

Except for the Bible, the book that had 
the most universal reading public in seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century America 
was the yearly almanac, with its predic- 
tions of the weather that, however inac- 
curate, meant much to the tiller of the 
soil. A printer setting up his plant in a 
new locality could be fairly certain of 
getting off to a good start by issuing an 
almanac; in consequence, these publica- 
tions are among the earliest imprints of 
most of the American Colonies. The 
Library’s collection of almanacs published 
through the year 1800 numbers nearly 
4,000 separate pieces. Among them are 
the only known copy of the earliest extant 
Rhode Island imprint, James Franklin’s 
The Rhode-Island Almanack, for the Year, 
1728 (Newport [1727]) [see illustration]; the 
earliest existing product of the press in 
Delaware, James Adams’ The Wilmington 
Almanack for the Year 1762 (Wilmington, 
1761); and a copy of Weatherwise’s Alma- 
nack for 1787 (Portland, 1786), issued by 
Thomas Baker Wait just a year after 
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printing had begun in Maine. The second 
issue which we have of Daniel Fowle’s 
printing of Ames’s Almanack for 1757 (Ports- 
mouth, 1756) is of particular interest for 
it contains a note, lacking in the first, 
telling of his establishment of the first 
press to be operated in New Hampshire 
[see illustration]. 

Of the most famous of all eighteenth- 
century almanacs, Poor Richards, the 
Library has 16 of the issues which Benja- 
min Franklin printed himself: those for 
1739 through 1743 and a consecutive run 
for the years 1748-58. The last of these 
is a most desirable one to have, for in it 
Franklin gathered together the best of 
the pithy maxims and shrewd sayings that 
had appeared in the previous issues. 

One especially interesting group of 
volumes in the collections consists of books 
used by American children in the eight- 
eenth century. Most of them are ex- 
tremely rare, for volumes of this kind, 
subjected to hard handling by their 
youthful readers, have a high mortality 
rate. Of The New-England Primer, that 
staple for teaching the child of two cen- 
turies ago his alphabet and his catechism, 
the Library has 21 editions through the 
year 1800, including the Providence printing 
of 1775 containing the well-loved prayer, 
*‘Now I lay me down to sleep,” and the 
only known copy of the Boston 1790 
imprint. Lord Chesterfield’s letters to 
his son were another favorite for instilling 
proper sentiments into the young; they 
appeared in this country in abridged 
editions under such titles as The Principles 
of Politeness, and of Knowing the World. 
Nine eighteenth-century editions of this 
work are in the collections. 

Worthy of note also are the only known 
copy of the earliest American edition of 
Cock Robin’s Death and Funeral (Boston, ca. 
1780); the first American edition (Eliza- 
beth-Town, New Jersey, 1796) of Isaac 
Watts’ Miscellaneous Thoughts, in Prose and 
Verse, on Natural, Moral, and Divine Subjects; 











and the quaintly titled Gaffer Goose’s Golden 
Plaything (Boston, 1798), which bears the 
subtitle ““Being a New Collection of Enter- 
taining Fables. Intended as a Present for 
All Those Good Girls and Boys Who 
Behave according to the Following Rules: 
That Is, Do as They Are Bid, Come When 
They Are Called, and Shut the Door after 
Them.” 

If space allowed, this account of the 
Library’s early Americana could be in- 
finitely expanded. One could describe 
the collections of legal literature, which 
include William Bradford’s printing (New 
York, 1694) of the New York laws, the 
Annapolis 1700 printing of the laws of 
Maryland, William Parks’ monumental A 
Collection of All the Acts of Assembly, Now in 
Force, in the Colony of Virginia (Williams- 
burg, 1733), George Roulstone’s pub- 


lication of the Acts and Ordinances of the 
Governor and Judges of the Territory of the 
United States of America South of the River 
Ohio (Knoxville, 1793), and the Cincinnati 
1796 printing of the laws of the Northwest 
Territory. One might tell at length of the 


Library’s special collections of pamphlet 
literature; of the early legislative journals 
of the various Colonies; of the works of 
Benjamin Franklin; and of the documents 
of the early Congresses of the United 
States. But enough has been written, 
perhaps, to suggest that the Library’s 
printed Americana are very broad and 
very rich indeed. 


FREDERICK R. GOFF 

Chief, Rare Books Division 

VincENT L. EATON 
Assistant Chief, Rare Books Division 
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American Eighteenth- 
Century Newspapers 


HE history of newspapers* in the 
Library of Congress is almost as 


old as the Library itself. Although 
so far as we know, none of the early files of 
newspapers survived the disastrous fires of 
1814 and 1851, there is concrete evidence 
that files were being preserved before 1808. 
The Catalogue of the Library for that year 
discloses that there were in the Library at 
the time 57 volumes of newspapers, 14 of 
which were second copies. The titles rep- 
resented and periods covered are as 
follows: 


Gazette of the United States... By Fenno. 
From April 15, 1789, to May 30, 17°93, 1st, 


Ce er av. 
From June 12, 1794, to June 30, 1795, 5th 
EE IE x 605s. eke as oy. 
For the whole of the year 1796, 9th and 
a ee ee re 2 Vv. 
For the whole of the years 1798, and 1799.. 2 v. 
Additional, 2d, 3d, and 5th volumes..... 3 v. 
General Advertiser. .By B. F. Bache, succeeded 
by W. Duane. 
From October 1, 1790, to December 31, 
pO eT TET eT Pee rr eer re 9Vv 
For the whole of the years 1796, 1799, 1800, 
en eee ee 5 v. 
Additional for the years 1791, 1792, and 
i ae Pr er ne 6Vv 
Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 
For the years 1791, 1792, and 1793...... a *. 
Additional, 1792, and 1793. ..6.ccccees 2 Vv. 


Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser. 
From November 1, 1791, to June 20, 1793. 2 v 
From January 10, to July 7, 1794........ lv: 
From January 1, 1798, to June 17, 1799.. 2 v- 


*A further discussion of American eighteenth- 
century newspapers will be found on p. 35. 
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Philadelphia Gazette... By Brown. 
From January 1, 1791, to June 8, 1792... 2 v. 
From October 10, 1792, to June 19, 1793. 1 v. 
From July 1, 1794, to Dec. 31, 1796..... 3 v. 
Rabat, TOP ETIG oss cic cee ces ces 1 v. 
Porcupine’s Gazette. ..By William Cobbett. 
From March 4, 1797, to June 18, 1799... 3 v. 
Washington Federalist...By William A. Rind. 
From November 24, 1800, to February 26, 
POOR cuss sicriaetaumavmoccesaneenrars i ¥. 
National Intelligencer... By Samuel H. Smith. 
From October 31, 1800, to October 31, 
1803, 1st, 2d and 3d volumes.......... 3 Vv. 
Adaitional, volume Tit. ...c8 sinks cece 1 v. 


In the four years that followed the pub- 
lication of the Catalogue of 1808, it appears 
that only five volumes of newspapers were 
added to this collection. The Catalogue of 
1812 lists only four volumes of the National 
Intelligencer for the years 1806-10, and the 
Raleigh Star for the year 1809, in addition 
to those listed above. Neither of these 
falls within the period covered by this 
account. Then came the British! 

The purchase of the Jefferson library in 
1815 started the Library of Congress again 
on the road toward its (then unsuspected) 
goal of a newspaper collection unequalled 
anywhere in the world. Jefferson’s manu- 
script catalog of his library, as interpreted 
by the 1839 Catalogue of the Library of 
Congress discloses that, in the field of 
newspapers, the purchase of the Jefferson 
library had enriched the Library of Con- 
gress with much more than it had pre- 
viously possessed. The American eight- 
eenth-century newspapers thus acquired 
are listed as follows: 











Adams and Larkin’s Independent Chronicle, 
from October 9, 1797, to November 3, 1800, 
1 v. folio; Boston. 

Bache’s General Advertiser, 1795, 1796, and 1797, 
3 v. folio; Philadelphia. 

Bache and Duane’s Aurora, from 1798 to 1814, 
17 v. folio; Philadelphia. 

Barber and Southwick’s Albany Register, 1800, 
folio; New-York. 

Brown’s Philadelphia Gazette, 1794 to 1800, 8 v. 
folio; Philadelphia. 

Carey’s United States Recorder, 1798 to 1800, 
folio; Philadelphia. 

Delaware Gazette, Carolina Gazette, Forlorn 
Hope, Sun of Liberty, Tree of Liberty, Intelli- 
gencer and Weekly Advertiser, Sentinel of 
Freedom, The Cabinet, Friend of the People, 
Political Mirror, Universal Gazette, &c. &c., 
1 v. folio; 1798 to 1800. 

Denniston’s Republican Watch Tower, 1800 to 
1809, 9 v. folio; New York. 

Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, from 1791 
to 1793, 3 v. folio; Philadelphia. 

Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Adver- 
tiser, 1794 and 1795, 2 v. folio; Philadelphia. 
Dunlap and Claypoole’s Pennsylvania Packet, 
&c., 1785, 1786, and 1789, 2 v. folio; Philadel- 

phia. 

Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet, June and July, 
1775; [with which was combined several London 
newspapers] 1 v. folio. 

Federal Gazette, by A. Brown, Oct. 1788 to 1792, 
6 v. folio; Philadelphia. 

Fenno’s Gazette of the United States, 1789-96, 
10 v. folio; New-York. 

—_--- = 1798, folio; Philadelphia. 

Freneau’s National Gazette, 1791-’93, 2 v. folio; 
Philadelphia. 

Gales’ Raleigh Register, 1800-1, 1 v. folio; 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Genius of Liberty, 1798-99, 1800, 1 v. folio; 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Greenleaf’s Journal, Time Piece, Delaware 
Gazette, Independent Chronicle, Fenno’s Ga- 
zette, &c. &c., 1797, 1 v. folio. 

Greenleaf’s New York Journal, &c., 1789, ’96, ’97, 
1800, 3 v. folio; New-York. 

Hunter and Beaumont’s Palladium, 1798, 1 v. 
folio; Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Independent Chronicle and Constitutional Tele- 
graphe; 1800 and 1801, 1 v. folio; Boston. 

Martin’s American and Daily Advertiser, 1799, 
1800, 2 v. folio, Baltimore. 


National Intelligencer, from 1800 to 1813, 12 v. 
folio; Washington City. 

Philadelphia Gazette, the Diary, Am. Advertiser, 
the New World, Telegraphe and Advertiser, 


Independent Gazetteer, Daily Advertiser, 1795 
’°6~’7, 1 v. folio. 

The Bee, by Charles Holt, 1798, 1800, 1 v. folio; 
New-London. 


Universal Gazette, by Samuel Harrison Smith, 
1798 to 1808, 11 v. folio; Philadelphia and 
Washington City. 

Virginia Argus, 1797, folio; Virginia. 

Virginia Argus and Examiner, (bound together) 
from 1797 to 1803, and from 1809 to 1813, 7 v. 
folio; Virginia. 

Virginia Gazette, from 1746 to 1783, by Parks, 
12 v. folio; Virginia. 

Virginia Gazette, Virginia Gazette and Richmond 
Chronicle, American Gazette, Richmond 
Chronicle, Virginia Herald, Richmond and 
Manchester Advertiser, Virginia Argus, 1795, 
1796, 1 v. folio. 


The Catalogue of 1839 records no addi- 
tions to the eighteenth-century newspaper 
files in the Library, other than those ac- 
quired with the Jefferson library; and in 
the decade subsequent to 1839 there was 
apparently little effort to augment the 
collection for those early years. The Cata- 
logue for 1849 contains, at the end (pp. 
1021-22), a list of newspapers in the Li- 
brary covering the titles Adams and Larkin’s 
Independent Chronicle through Merchant and 
Reformer. Undoubtedly additional pages 
completing the newspaper listing were pub- 
lished, but they evidently became sepa- 
rated from the volume and have been lost. 
This partial listing discloses that at least 
one new title had been added to the Li- 
brary’s collection of American eighteenth- 
century papers during that period, namely: 


American Weekly Mercury, p. folio; Philadelphia, 
August 31, 1732, to August 8, 1734. 


This was the last catalog before the calam- 
itous fire of December 24, 1851, to list sepa- 
rately and systematically the newspapers 
in the Library’s possession. 

That the fire, when discovered, could 
have been extinguished with a few well- 
directed buckets of water only increases 
the sense of loss that this second destruction 
of the Library brought about. Although a 
fair proportion of the collections escaped 
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the holocaust, the newspapers were not 
among the survivors. As Librarian John 
S. Meehan noted in his report to the Joint 
Library Committee of Congress, except for 
files of Bell’s Weekly Messenger (London), 
the London Times, 1837 to 1849, the Boston 
Atlas, 1843 to 1849, and the Richmond In- 
quirer, less than a hundred volumes all 
told, the efforts of many years to build up a 
newspaper collection had gone up in 
smoke. Of the eighteenth-century collec- 
tion nothing remained. 

In the decade that followed it is apparent 
that efforts were made to repair the dam- 
age done by the fire. The Catalogue of 1861 
(the last published catalog in that century 
reporting newspaper holdings separately 
and fully) indicates that the following 
American eighteenth-century newspapers 
had been acquired: 

American Daily Advertiser, for the years 1792, 

1793, 1794, and 1797. 4-v. folio. Philadelphia. 
Aurora, (Daily,) from 1797 to 1822. 27 v. folio. 

Philadelphia. 

Boston Centinel, from 1789 to 1829. 41 v. folio. 
National Intelligencer, (Daily,) from its com- 
mencement, 1800 to 1816; and from 1830 to 

1859. 80 v. folio. City of Washington. 
Pennsylvania Packet, and Daily Advertiser, for 

1788. Folio. Philadelphia. 


It was undoubtedly the purchase of the 
Force Collection, in 1867, which gave 
impetus to the Library’s present great col- 
lection of early American newspapers, 
second only to the collection of the 
American Antiquarian Society. It is un- 
fortunate that there is no precise catalog 
of the Force Collection in existence. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
in a “Special Report of the Librarian of 
Congress to the Joint Committee on the 
Library Concerning the Historical Library 
of Peter Force, Esq. Washington. 1867,” 
Ainsworth R. Spofford had this to say 
about the newspapers in the collection: 


In the department of early printed American 
newspapers, there are unusually complete files of 
the leading journals of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other States, dating 
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from 1735 to 1800, and covering with much 
fullness the period of the Stamp Act controversy, 
the revolutionary war, and the establishment of the 
present Constitution. The Library of Congress at 
present possesses not even a fragment of a file of 
any revolutionary or ante-revolutionary news- 
paper, the earliest American journal in its collec- 
tion being the Boston Centinel of 1789. ‘The Force 
Library has no less than 245 bound volumes of 
American newspapers printed prior to 1800, 
besides about seven hundred volumes, bound and 
unbound, of journals printed from 1800 to the 
present time. When it is considered how much 
these contemporaneous chronicles of events add to 
the stores of information in request by the student 
of history, the great importance of not losing such 
an opportunity of acquiring them becomes too 
evident for argument. 


The Serials Division has in its possession 
a most interesting manuscript catalog en- 
titled “Library of Congress. Newspa- 
pers—March 1, 1875.” This catalog was 
prepared in three sections: first, a title 
list of the newspapers in the Library, with 
marginal pencil notes showing their loca- 
tion; second, a list by State, with copious 
cross references from the names of cities 
and titles; and third, a chronological list 
of holdings. On three pages at the end 
of the volume, there are diagrammatic 
sketches of the location of the newspaper 
files in the attic of the Capitol. Notations 
of additions to the collection were made in 
this catalog until some time in 1885, after 
which the catalog was apparently aban- 
doned. It is regrettable that these anno- 
tations have so confused the entries that it 
is no longer possible to obtain a clear 
picture of the American eighteenth-cen- 
tury newspapers in the Library during 
this period. It has been possible, how- 
ever, to count the number of titles, which 
by 1885 totaled 109. 

In 1901 the Library published A Check 
List of American Newspapers in the Library of 
Congress, compiled under the direction of 
Allan B. Slauson, then Chief of the Peri- 
odicals Division. This list recorded 148 
American eighteenth-century newspaper 
titles, in 355 volumes and 797 loose issues. 

By 1912 John Van Ness Ingram, Chief 

















Assistant of the Periodicals Division, who 
since 1895 had had charge of the news- 
paper collection, had completed his com- 
pilation of A Check List of American Eight- 
eenth Century Newspapers in the Library of 
Congress, which was published that year. 
By this time the collection had grown to 
369 titles in 908 volumes. 

In 1936 the Library published A Check 
List of American Eighteenth Century News- 
papers in the Library of Congress. Originally 
Compiled by Fohn Van Ness Ingram. New 
Edition Revised and Enlarged, under the 
Direction of Henry S. Parsons, Chief, Period- 
icals Division. Loose-leaf supplements, 
devised to record additions to the collec- 
tion, keep the list up to date. This record 
indicates that as of 1936 the collection con- 
tained 506 titles in 1,520 volumes. Today 
it numbers 520 titles in 1,646 volumes. 

Throughout this chronicle there have 
been attempts to evaluate the Library’s 
collections of American eighteenth-century 
newspapers at various periods in its his- 
tory. Although it is much more difficult 
today, with so many notable collections of 
early American newspapers in existence, 
to make a comparative evaluation of our 
holdings, some mention of their outstand- 
ing characteristics seems desirable. Clar- 
ence S. Brigham, in the 1947 edition of his 
History and Bibliography of American News- 
papers, 1690-1820, credits only the American 
Antiquarian Society with a collection su- 
perior to that in the Library of Congress. 
It must be remembered that Mr. Brigham 
carried his study 20 years beyond the 


eighteenth century, and consideration has 
been given to this fact in evaluating the 
importance of our collection. In the intro- 
duction to his Brbliography Mr. Brigham 
names ten newspapers which he character- 
izes as an honor list of newspapers pub- 
lished continuously for more than 50 
years (as of 1820). These are: 
Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia), 1728-1815- 
Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), 1745-1820+ 
Boston News-Letter, 1704-76. 
New Hampshire Gazette (Portsmouth), 1756- 
1820+- 
Newport Mercury, 1758—-1820+- 
Providence Gazette, 1762-1820+ 
Connecticut Gazette (New London), 1763-1820+- 
Connecticut Courant (Hartford), 1764-1820+ 
Connecticut Journal (New Haven), 1767-1820+ 
Pennsylvania Journal (Philadelphia), 1742-93. 


The Library of Congress has good files 
of most of the titles represented, and in 
some instances complete files either in 
photostat or microfilm have been secured. 

Mr. Brigham further states that 196 
newspapers are represented in the six 
libraries by unique issues, found in no 
other library in the country. In this cate- 
gory ... the Library of Congress has 
34. ...” Again, next to the American 
Antiquarian Society, this is the best col- 
lection extant. Within the limits of avail- 
able funds the Library will continue the 
development of its collections of American 
eighteenth-century newspapers as essen- 
tial to the study of the early history of 
our country. 

Ciybe S. Epwarps 
Acting Chief, Serials Division 

















Maps of Early America 


EW studies in the general history 
F: American cartography have been 

carried on in the last 50 years with- 
out recourse to the rich collections in the 
Library of Congress. Here, one can find 
maps covering more American areas over 
a longer span of time than can be found 
in any other institution. When the Map 
Division was less than five years old, 
Philip Lee Phillips, its first custodian, 
stated: ““The collection of maps relating 
to America is the largest single collection 
in existence. Its contents are set forth in 
the recently [1901] published List of Maps 
of America in the Library of Congress—a 
volume of 1,137 pages.” Maps relating 
to early American history are so well 
represented that it is a pleasure to present 
a summary of them. 

Unfortunately, the maps directly con- 
nected with the Columbus voyages of 
discovery have been lost to posterity. 
American cartography, therefore, rightly 
begins with a map dated 1500 which was 
made by Juan de la Cosa and is generally 
conceded to be the earliest map showing 
the New World. Happily, this important 
map, made by the master and principal 
pilot of the flagship Santa Maria, is avail- 
able to students in several excellent fac- 
similes. The islands of Cuba and 
Hispaniola, the Lesser Antilles, and a 
portion of the northern coast of South 
America are delineated on it, as well as 
the Cabot discoveries in the north. George 
E. Nunn, in his critical study, The Mappe- 
monde of Juan de la Cosa (Jenkintown, 
Pa., 1934), believes it to have been 
augmented at least to 1510. The original 
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colored manuscript on vellum is now in 
the Museo Naval at Madrid. 

Though discovered by Columbus, the 
New World was nevertheless named for 
the explorer, Amerigo Vespucci, and it is 
likely that Martin Waldseemiiller, a pro- 
fessor of cosmography in St. Dié, France, 
had much to do with impressing Vespucci’s 
given name upon the new continent 
through his use of the name America in 
his Cosmographia introductio (1507)* and 
on the world map which it accompanied. 
This map, printed in 12 sections from 
wood blocks and measuring about 54 by 
96 inches, also depicts for the first time 
the extent of Spanish and Portuguese dis- 
coveries in the New World. For many 
years it was counted among the world’s 
lost maps, but a copy was identified in 
1901 by the great student of Ptolemaic 
geography, Father Joseph Fischer, who 
found it in the library of Prince Wald- 
burg-Wolfegg at the Castle of Wolfegg in 
Wiirttemberg. This map of outstanding 
historical importance to American history 
has likewise been made available in fac- 
simile in the publication entitled Die 
Glteste Karte mit dem Namen Amerika aus 
dem Jahre 1507... edited by Joseph 
Fischer and R. von Wieser (Innsbruck, 
1903). 

Information about America first ap- 
peared in the 1508 Rome edition of Clau- 
dius Ptolemy’s Geographia. The New World 
map by Johann Ruysch included in this 
edition shows the extent of the American 
discoveries and indicates most accurately 


*Discussed further in the survey of early 
printed books (p. 31). 











the Portuguese explorations. Until the 
Waldseemiiller map came to light, the 
Ruysch map was considered a historical 
document of primary importance. At 
least three issues are known. It is first 
noted on the title page of the 1508 edition 
of the Geographia, although it has been 
found in several 1507 editions. According 
to Marcus Beneventanus, editor of the 
1508 Geographia, Ruysch was a most 
painstaking geographer who was believed 
to have accompanied John Cabot on his 
famous voyage of discovery. The Ruysch 
map is the earliest original contemporary 
map relating to America in the collections 
of the Library of Congress. 

Gerardus Mercator shares with Wald- 
seemiiller responsibility for naming the 
Americas. Whereas Waldseemiiller ap- 
plied the name America to South America, 
Mercator named the continents North 
and South America, respectively, on his 
first world map, published in 1538. On 
a double cordiform projection, this map 
embodies knowledge gained from explo- 
rations made along the American coasts 
in the intervening 30 years. Original 
engraved copies of Mercator’s world map 
of 1538 are to be found in the New York 
Public Library and in the American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York. 

Mercator derived his double cordiform 
projection from the world map by Oron- 
tius Finaeus which is included in the 
publication entitled Novus orbis regionum by 
S. Grynaeus and I. Huttich, published in 
1532. The Finaeus map has the distinc- 
tion of being the first to delineate a large 
“Terra Avstralis’’ where we now know the 
Antarctic continent to be. A separate 
copy of this map is one of the Library’s 
treasures. 

To Hernando de Soto we are indebted 
for the map of about 1544 showing his 
explorations. This is a milestone in Ameri- 
can cartography in that it is the earliest 
map to indicate geographical features— 
rivers, lakes, mountains, and settlements— 


in the interior parts of what is now the 
southeastern United States. Printed and 
photographic facsimiles of the manuscript 
original in the Archivo General de Indias 
at Seville are in the Library’s map files. 

To this period of discovery and explora- 
tion also belong the works of the Italian 
map maker, Battista Agnese, whose beauti- 
fully executed manuscript atlases on 
vellum are highly prized for their artistic 
as well as their cartographic merit. Henry 
R. Wagner, in The Manuscript Atlases of 
Battista Agnese (‘‘Papers of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America,” vol. 25, 1931), 
says of the atlases, “My attention was 
called to them in connection with historical 
and cartographical investigations of ex- 
ploration on the northwest coast of 
America, by finding that he [Agnese] was 
the first cartographer in Europe now 
known to have depicted the discoveries of 
Francisco de Ulloa in 1539 and 1540.” 
Wagner describes 68 of the known Agnese 
atlases in considerable detail. It is thought 
that Agnese made some 100 manuscript 
atlases between 1536 and 1564, 16 of 
which are in American institutions. The 
Library of Congress has a fine specimen 
on vellum, believed to have been drawn 
about 1543, since it shows Ulloa’s explora- 
tions in the region of the Peninsula and 
Gulf of Lower California. 

Another atlas, the first devoted wholly 
to America, deserves special mention. 
Corneille Wytfliet’s Descriptionis Ptolemaicae 
avgmentvm is as important to the study of 
New World cartography as Ptolemy’s 
Geographia is to that of the Old World. 
This rare little volume, whose title is quite 
misleading, was published at Louvain in 
1597. Six more editions, each containing 
19 maps, appeared by 1615. Of these the 
Library of Congress lacks only the last. 

The Library’s important sixteenth- 
century maps illustrating the growing 
knowledge of America are too numerous 
to be mentioned individually. Two col- 
lections, however, which relate primarily 
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to the dawn of American cartography 
deserve special notice; these are the Kohl 
Collection and the Harrisse Collection. 

The Kohl Collection comprises a series 
of 474 finely drawn copies of manuscript 
and rare printed maps in European ar- 
chives, covering the period from pre- 
Columbian times to 1836. They were 
drawn by Dr. Johann Georg Kohl, a 
German student of American historical 
cartography, who came to this country in 
1854, bringing with him copies he had 
made of many of the most important maps 
relating to the discovery and exploration 
of America. While here he was commis- 
sioned by the Congress of the United 
States to prepare copies of nis drawings, 
both for the use of American scholars and 
as the nucleus for an elaborate catalog of 
the early maps of America. The maps 
are beautifully executed in black ink on 
fine white paper and vary considerably 
in size and in the inclusion of detail. 
Color is used sparingly. Each map is 
mounted on heavy gray paper of uniform 
size with copious notes in Kohl’s fine 
handwriting mounted beside it. The Col- 
lection was in the custody of the Depart- 
ment of State until July 1903, when it was 
transferred to the Library of Congress. 

Justin Winsor, a former librarian of 
Harvard University, published an anno- 
tated bibliography of the Kohl Collection 
in 1886, as his Library’s “Bibliographical 
Contribution No. 19.” It was reprinted by 
the Library of Congress in 1904 with the 
addition of an author list and index as 
The Kohl Collection (Now in the Library of 
Congress) of Maps Relating to America. 
Many of the maps copied so painstakingly 
by Kohl have since become available in 
other forms, but Kohl’s annotations have 
not outlived their usefulness. 

The Harrisse bequest comprises 14 orig- 
inal manuscript maps and some 650 
tracings of pertinent sections of old maps 
relating to the discovery and exploration 
of America in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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Many of the tracings were 
used by Henry Harrisse to illustrate his 
writings, notably his Discovery of North 


centuries. 


America, published in 1892. Among the 
original manuscripts are some of the Li- 
brary’s outstanding cartographic rarities, 
including the so-called Manatus map of 
1639 by Joan Vingboons [see illustration]. 
This first topographic survey of America’s 
most populous area covers Manhattan 
Island, Staten Island, a part of Long 
Island, and the adjacent mainland and 
gives the names and locations of some 45 
Dutch boweries or farms. There are 11 
other manuscript maps by Vingboons 
covering the Hudson River, Delaware 
Bay, Virginia, Florida, California, and 
the West Indies, all of which have histor- 
ical significance. 

The most historically significant map 
bequeathed by Harrisse is Samuel de 
Champlain’s original manuscript of New 
England and Nova Scotia, drawn on vel- 
lum and dated 1607 [see cllustration]. It is 
the most important of Champlain’s larger 
maps, giving in his own hand his explora- 
tions along these coasts in 1604, 1605, 
and 1606. It identifies without doubt the 
river he called St. Croix, a name that at 
the time of the establishment of our north- 
eastern boundary was applied to no less 
than three rivers. The Collection also 
contains an anonymous manuscript on 
vellum, entitled “Description dv pais des 
Hvrons, 1631,’ which is one of the very 
early surveys of the country between 
Georgian Bay, Lake Simcoe, and Lake 
Ontario, including the Saugeen Peninsula 
and part of Lower Ontario, evidently 
made to illustrate the extent of established 
missions. 

Another of the Division’s special collec- 
tions containing valuable material relating 
to the period of American discovery and 
Spanish exploration is the Woodbury 
Lowery Collection, received in 1906. In 
the course of writing The Spanish Settle- 
ments within the Present Limits of the United 











States, Lowery examined and listed 740 
maps, many of them original manuscripts 
in European archives. Some 300 of these, 
comprising contemporary printed maps, 
photocopies, or manuscript tracings, form 
the collection bequeathed to the Library. 
Some 200 additional maps had been 
acquired and about 180 were not available 
in 1912 when the Library of Congress 
published Lowery’s catalog, edited and 
extensively annotated by Philip Lee 
Phillips (The Lowery Collection. A Descrip- 
tive List of Maps of the Spanish Possessions 
within the Present Limits of the United States, 
1502-1820). At the present time, fewer 
than 50 of the maps described are not 
represented in the Library’s collections. 
As the catalog title indicates, the maps in 
the Lowery Collection relate principally 
to those portions of the country which had 
been under Spanish rule. The wealth of 
bio-bibliographical data contained in the 
notes, which relate to many significant 
maps, makes this catalog a most useful 
reference work to students of American 
historical cartography. 

Many of the lacunae in the Lowery Col- 
lection were supplied through the tireless 
efforts of Louis C. Karpinski, who had 
photographs made of about 750 histori- 
cally significant maps from originals in 
libraries and archives in France, Spain, 
and Portugal. These maps are distributed 
geographically throughout the Library’s 
general map collection. 

As permanent settlements followed ex- 
plorations, more detailed maps of the 
Colonies began to appear. The John 
Smith map of Virginia is a notable example 
of the period. From its first printing in 
1612 until 1632, it is known in ten variant 
issues, of which the Library of Congress 
has five. The remaining five are repre- 
sented in the collections by photostats. 
John Smith’s map of New England was 
first issued in 1616 and went through nine 
variant printings before 1634. 

The first map printed in Colonial 


America was a woodcut included in 
William Hubbard’s Narrative of the Troubles 
with the Indians in New England (Boston, 
John Foster, 1677). The pamphlet and 
the map were reprinted in London in the 
same year. The London issue of the map 
can be distinguished readily from the Bos- 
ton printing by the designation “Wine 
Hills” for ‘““White Hills.” The Library of 
Congress has an original printing of the 
London issue of the map and several photo- 
stats and facsimiles of the Boston issue. 

The John Smith map of Virginia served 
as a model for other maps until the appear- 
ance of Augustine Herrman’s map of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland in 1673. Herrman 
had offered to survey Lord Baltimore’s 
domain in return for a manor. The re- 
sulting map was so well done that it super- 
seded John Smith’s map as a prototype 
until the publication of the Fry and Jef- 
ferson map of Virginia in 1751 and 1755. 
Only two copies of the Herrman map of 
Virginia and Maryland are known, one 
in the British Museum and the other in 
the John Carter Brown Library. Excel- 
lent facsimiles of both are extant. 

The first map of Maryland, Nova 
Terrae-Maria Tabula, was included in 
A Relation of Maryland, published at Lon- 
don in 1635 to encourage settlement in 
the newly founded Colony. Although the 
map is anonymous, it is generally known 
as Lord Baltimore’s, and while apparently 
founded on Smith’s map, it is by no means 
a replica of it. A copy of the Relation 
containing the map is in the Library of 
Congress. 

After the settlement of Pennsylvania, 
Thomas Holme, its surveyor-general, pro- 
duced a Map of the Improved Part of the 
Province of Pennsilvania in America, about 
1687, which showed the boundaries of 
some 800 tracts of land in the southeastern 
part of the Colony. The Map Division 
has an original engraved copy and photo- 
stats of several variants of this very rare 
large map. 
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The foregoing are but a few notable ex- 
amples of the maps of individual Colonies, 
each of which was issued to satisfy a com- 
pelling need. Collectively, they serve to 
provide the geographical background for 
the early period of American history. 

The Map Division has been steadily 
enlarging its collection of maps relating 
to the Colonial history of the United 
States. Where original printed maps are 
not obtainable, every effort has been made 
to acquire reproductions of rare and 
unique items for reference use. The gen- 
erous gifts of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., ofa 
fund for the acquisition of source material 
for American history and of the late 
James B. Wilbur in providing equipment 
have made it possible for the Map Division 
to acquire photostats of hundreds of man- 
uscript maps of the British Colonies in 
America from the British Public Record 
Office and from the British Museum. 
Many of these maps are on scales large 
enough to include detail especially useful 
to students of local history. The Library’s 
marked copies of the Catalogue of the Man- 
uscript Maps, Charts and Plans, and of the 
Topographical Drawings in the British Mu- 
seum, vol. 3 (1861) and the Catalogue of 
Maps, Plans, and Charts in the Library of the 
Colonial Office (1910) provide keys to the 
maps thus acquired. 

Reproductions of maps of the French 
colonial possessions and of other maps 
important to American history in French 
archives, notably in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale and in the archives and library of 
the Service Hydrographique de la Marine, 
have been acquired from time to time. 
Many of them are listed in the Catalogue 
général des manuscrits des bibliotheques pub- 
liques de France. Bibliothéques de la marine, 
by Charles de La Ronciére (Paris, 1907), 
pp. 143-270. 

From the archives of the Dépot des 
Cartes et de la Marine, the Library of 
Congress has procured excellent hand- 
colored facsimiles of two very fine manu- 
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script maps of North America, both en- 
titled “Carte de lAmérique septentri- 
onale.”” One, believed to have been 
drawn about 1682, shows in great detail 
the territories claimed by the French, espe- 
cially in the region of the Great Lakes and 
the Upper Mississippi. The other is Jean 
Baptiste Louis Franquelin’s map dated 
1688, which the American historian, 
Francis Parkman, described as the most 
accurate and complete map made in that 
period. 

Similarly, photostats are being acquired 
of all the manuscript maps in Pedro Torres 
Lanzas’ list, Relacién descriptiva de los mapas, 
planos, Gc. de México y Floridas, existentes en 
el Archivo General de Indias (2 vols., Seville, 
1900). Positive prints from microfilm 
copies of about 330 early manuscript maps 
in Dutch archives have recently been 
added to the Library’s collections. These 
relate to the areas of Dutch interest in the 
Americas as well as in the Philippine 
Islands and were selected from volume 1 of 
the Inventaris der verzameling Kaarten beru- 
stende in het Rijks-Archef (The Hague, 
1867). 

The Library’s atlases, notably those of 
the world and of America, contain a 
wealth of map material relating to the 
American Colonies. The indexes to the 
List of Geographical Atlases in the Library of 
Congress (1909-20), compiled under the 
direction of Philip Lee Phillips, provide the 
key to the American maps contained in the 
atlases. The rapidly growing knowledge of 
an area can often be traced by comparing 
a given map in the successive editions of an 
atlas. Thus, one might find the names of 
new settlements, streams, roads, and 
boundaries, or physical features more 
accurately located. The North American 
atlases in the Library’s collections include 
those of Thomas Jefferys, William Faden, 
George Louis Le Rouge, and others. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese were the 
principal chart makers of the early period 
of exploration, but the Dutch were making 
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the majority of charts after the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The Library’s col- 
lections contain many fine examples of 
Dutch charts, both in separate form and in 
the atlases of Waghenaer, Voogt, Goos, 
Loon, and many others. The British be- 
came their competitors after the middle of 
the seventeenth century and the French 
were producing many creditable charts 
during the eighteenth century. British 
maritime atlases, hydrographic charts, and 
pilot guides are also well represented in the 
Library’s cartographic collections, notably 
those of John Seller, John Thornton, Wil- 
liam Mount, Thomas Page, and their suc- 
cessors. The Service Hydrographique of 
France under the leadership of J. N. Bellin 
produced numerous excellent charts of 
American waters. 

The English Pilot, Fourth Book seryed to 
guide British ships in American waters for 
more than 100 years. First issued in Lon- 
don in 1689, it appeared in at least 32 
editions up to 1794; 17 of these are in the 
Library, ranging in date from 1706 to 
1789. Successive editions were revised, and 
new maps were added from time to time. 

The Library’s New England Coasting 
Pilot by Cyprian Southack, published 
some time after 1725, is one of two known 
copies, the other being in the British 
Museum. This series of eight very de- 
tailed maps of the northeastern coast 
from Sandy Hook to Cape Breton was 
based entirely upon observations Southack 
made while cruising the coasts between 
1690 and 1712. The many descriptive 
notes found on the maps sandwiched in 
between the place names contain much 
useful information about these areas. 

Modern cartography was ushered in 
with the eighteenth century. The British 
and French map makers, unlike their 
Dutch predecessors, produced simple un- 
embellished maps based on the latest 
available information. Unexplored regions 
were no longer filled with pictures of 
Indians and wild animals, but were left 
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blank. By comparing De L’Isle’s 1700 
map of North America with Dutch maps 
of the same period, the trend in map 
making from the artistic to the utilitarian 
can readily be observed. 


The period of the Colonial wars was 
another one of energetic map production. 
More maps of the Colonies and detailed 
plans of towns, harbors, and fortifications 
were produced than ever before by 
British, French, and Spanish map makers. 
Henry Popple’s Map of the British Empire 
in America (1733), which is represented in 
the Library’s files by three variants, 
deserves mention because of its size and 
rarity rather than for its importance in 
the sequence of American cartography. 
The last plate of the 20 comprising this 
map contains a statement that the map 
had been drawn with the approbation of 
the Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations and that the astronomer, 
Edmund Halley, had found it to have been 
drawn with great accuracy. In spite of 
its size, however, the map includes few 
details and was actually quite inadequate. 

The need for a reliable map of the 
North American Colonies prompted the 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions to engage Dr. John Mitchell to 
prepare a new map. In compiling it, 
Mitchell had access to all the available 
manuscript surveys and printed maps of 
the Colonies, and his Map of the British and 
French Dominions in North America, com- 
pleted in 1755, went through more than 
20 issues before 1792 in English, French, 
Dutch, and Italian. The fact that the 
boundaries of the United States were laid 
down on this map at the Treaty of Paris 
in 1783 has made it of the utmost impor- 
tance for the history of our country. Be- 
cause of insufficient knowledge, however, 
the map had inadequacies which gave 
rise to several boundary controversies 
along our northern border. The Library 
of Congress has copies of most of the known 
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issues and full-scale photostats of those 
it lacks. 

The year 1755 also saw the first issue of 
another important map which was re- 
printed more than 25 times in the next 
half century. This was Lewis Evans’ 
General Map of the Middle British Colonies in 
America, an expansion of his Map of Pensil- 
vania, New-Fersey, New-York, and the Three 
Delaware Counties, published in 1749 and 
1752. These maps were based largely on 
original surveys and the journals of Indian 
traders. The Library of Congress has an 
almost unbroken sequence of the issues of 
this map and several editions of the accom- 
panying Analysis which was printed at 
Philadelphia by Benjamin Franklin. 

To the pre-Revolutionary period belongs 
a rare little atlas entitled Set of Plans and 
Forts in America (1763). It contains 30 
maps by Jean Rocque, geographer to the 
King of England at the time of his death 
in 1762. The volume also includes several 
important plans of fortifications, notably 
one of New York, based on the 1755 
survey of Francis Maerschalck. The Li- 
brary has two variant issues. 

Among the Library’s rare and important 
maps of the period may be enumerated 
Moses Park’s map of Connecticut (1766), 
John Henry’s map of Virginia (1770), and 
Captain John Collet’s map of North Caro- 
lina (1770). Its copy of Bernard Romans’ 
large map of Florida (1774) is the only one 
known to have survived. Romans men- 
tioned on the title page of his Concise Natu- 
ral History of East and West Florida (New 
York, 1775) that the work was accompa- 
nied by “Two whole sheet maps,”’ but its 
existence was doubted for many years by 
the foremost bibliographers of Americana. 
Drawn on a scale of 1 inch to about 7% 
miles, the sheets measure respectively 
24% by 87 and 58 by 66% inches. Philip 
Lee Phillips described it in his Notes on the 
Life and Works of Bernard Romans (Publi- 
cations of the Florida State Historical 
Society, no. 2, 1924). 
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Not so rare, but historically as important 
are Blanchard and Langdon’s map of New 
Hampshire (1761), Faden’s map of New 
Jersey (1771), Claude J. Sauthier’s map of 
New York (1776), Nicolas Scull’s map of 
Pennsylvania (1759), and that of his son 
William (1770), Thomas Hutchins’ map of 
the western parts of Virginia (1778), Henry 
Mouzon’s map of North and South Caro- 
lina and Georgia (1775), and Lieutenant 
Ross’ survey of the Mississippi River from 
St. Louis to the Gulf of Mexico (1765), all 
of which are represented in the Library’s 
collections by fine printed copies. 

The Library’s Faden Collection was 
brought together by the well-known British 
map publisher, William Faden, geographer 
to the King of England during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and by his predecessor, 
Thomas Jefferys. It was purchased by a 
Reverend Mr. Converse of New Haven at 
the sale of Faden’s estate in 1836 and later 
acquired by Nathan Hale, from whose son, 
Edward Everett Hale, the Library of Con- 
gress acquired it in 1864. This Collection 
comprises 101 items, more than half of 
which are in manuscript. The maps il- 
lustrate various phases of the French and 
Indian Wars, as well as the American 
Revolution, and specifically the activities 
of Braddock, Burgoyne, Sir William Howe, 
Clinton, and Cornwallis. Some of the 
Library’s most beautiful specimens of 
hand-drawn maps are to be found in this 
Collection, which also contains some 
unique items. In 1862 Edward Everett 
Hale compiled a list of the maps entitled 
Catalogue of a Curious and Valuable Collection 
of Original Maps and Plans of Military Posi- 
tions Held in the Old French and Revolutionary 
Wars. 

The Map Division is remarkably rich in 
maps relating to the American Revolution. 
Besides the Faden Collection it possesses 
two other manuscript collections, several 
manuscript atlases, and upward of 2,000 
separate manuscript maps to supplement 
those in the special collections. To facil- 

















itate the study of the manuscript maps, a 
great many photostats of significant origi- 
nal maps in other institutions have also 
been acquired. 

The Rochambeau Collection was pur- 
chased by the United States Government 
in 1883 from the Marquis de Rochambeau. 
Its 67 maps and 1 manuscript atlas, 
which had belonged to the Comte de 
Rochambeau, Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Army in America, include some 
rare cartographic treasures. The manu- 
script atlas illustrates the exact locations of 
the Army’s 54 encampments on its march 
from Yorktown to Boston, July 1 to Decem- 
ber 2, 1782, after the surrender at York- 
town. Thirty-eight of the maps are care- 
fully drawn by French engineers to illus- 
trate the military activities of the French 
forces between Rhode Island and Virginia. 
To supplement this Collection the Library 
acquired from the Rochambeau family 
photographs of 34 maps from the Journal 
of the Vicomte de Rochambeau, son of the 
Comte. These represent the successive 
encampments of the French troops on their 
march from Providence, Rhode Island, to 
Williamsburg, Virginia, between June 10 
and September 26, 1781. 

The Howe Collection was acquired in 
1905 from the family of Admiral Richard 
Lord Howe, Commander of the British 
fleet in America in 1776 and 1777. It in- 
cludes 72 manuscript maps of various por- 
tions of the American coast, the West 
Indies, and the Philippine Islands. Seven 
of the maps bear evidence of having been 
used by Lord Howe in his naval opera- 
tions during the American Revolution in 
the New York and Philadelphia areas. 

The activities of the British Army in 
New Jersey under Sir Henry Clinton be- 
tween 1775 and 1782 are shown in a finely 
drawn set of 20 manuscript maps entitled 
**A Collection of Plans, etc., in the Prov- 
ince of New Jersey, by John Hills, Assistant 
Engineer.” Photostats of the 307 manu- 
script maps in the Clinton Collection of 


the William L. Clements Library at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, were acquired for the 
use of students in American Revolutionary 
War history. These maps, which form 
part of the headquarters papers of Sir 
Henry Clinton, are described in an anno- 
tated catalog prepared by Randolph G. 
Adams entitled British Headquarters Maps 
and Sketches (Ann Arbor, 1928). 

Similarly, photostats of ten manuscript 
maps bearing upon the American Revolu- 
tion were acquired from the Scavenius 


Collection in the Dartmouth College 


Library. These show troop movements 
and fortifications between 1777 and 1782 
at New London, Conn., Elizabeth, N. J., 
the Head of the Elk River, Md., Phila- 
delphia, Yorktown, Va., and Charleston, 
S. C. 

The Atlantic Neptune, published for the 
use of the Royal Navy of Great Britain 
under the direction of Joseph Frederick 
Wallet Des Barres (1774-84), is the out- 
standing collection of hydrographic charts 
covering the American Revolutionary War 
period. The charts constitute some of the 
earliest detailed surveys of our coastal 
areas and harbors and are highly prized 
for their historical importance, as well as 
their attractive execution. Of the sur- 
viving volumes, no two contain identical 
series of charts. This may be explained 
by the fact that sets were assembled from 
the complete series of 250 charts and views 
as they were needed by British warships. 
The charts and views cover the eastern 
coast of North America from Cape Breton 
to the West Indies, including the Gulf of 
Mexico. Many of the charts, drawn on a 
fairly large scale, show topographic detail. 
This is especially true of the harbor charts, 
a number of which appeared in several 
variant issues. The Library has 19 sets 
of the Atlantic Neptune in one, two, or three 
volumes, containing a total of 1,369 plates 
issued between 1774 and 1781. 

All of the foregoing Revolutionary War 
maps were made either for British or 
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French officers. In order to round out 
its collections, the Map Division has also 
acquired photostats of the American 
Army maps in the Erskine-DeWitt Collec- 
tion at the New York Historical Society. 
Robert Erskine was commissioned by 
General Washington as geographer and 
surveyor to make maps for the Army. 
Upon Erskine’s death in 1780, his succes- 
sor, Simeon DeWitt, continued the task. 
The Collection, which comprises more 
than 100 maps, covers portions of Connect- 
icut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia. Roads, 
streams, and names of residents are given 
on many of the maps. Few of these have 
been reproduced although Christopher 
Colles copied the relevant maps implicitly 
in his Survey of the Roads of the United States 
of America (1789), two copies of which are 
in the Library’s atlas collection. The 
Erskine-DeWitt Collection is noted in the 
Proceedings of the New York Historical Society 
for the Year 1845, pp. 21, 38, and 55, and 
there is a partial list of its contents in 
Noteworthy Maps No. 2, Accesstons, 1926-27, 
issued by the Library of Congress in 1929. 

Photostats of a number of manuscript 
maps in the Jared Sparks Collection at 
the Cornell University Library are also 
in the Library’s collections. They include 
plans of fortifications and encampments 
of the American Army during the Revolu- 
tion. Many of them are closely associated 
with George Washington; in fact, the 
rough sketch of Fort Cumberland, Md., 
was drawn by Washington, and several 
others are known to have been used or 
annotated by him. 

In consequence of the studies carried on 
in the Map Division during the George 
Washington Bicentennial celebration, some 
164 maps drawn by Washington and anno- 
tated or used by him were brought together 
and listed in The George Washington Atlas, 
edited by Lawrence Martin and published 
in the History of the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Celebration (Washington, 1932), 
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“Literature Series,” vol. 1, pp. 432-437. 
These include the survey plats he made of 
lands belonging to Lord Fairfax in the 
Northern Neck of Virginia beyond the 
Blue Ridge. The Map Division previously 
had nine original manuscript maps drawn 
by Washington, including those of his 
Mount Vernon lands and tracts along the 
Great Kanawha River in present West 
Virginia, and photostats of a few survey 
plats. 

In the post-Revolutionary period, fairly 
detailed maps of most of the newly formed 
States were published, each of which 
marks a milestone in American carto- 
graphic development. Among these in the 
Library’s collection are Osgood Carleton’s 
map of Maine and Massachusetts (ca. 
1798), Samuel Holland’s map of New 
Hampshire (1784), James Whitelaw’s map 
of Vermont (1796), Reading Howell’s map 
of Pennsylvania (1792), Dennis Griffith’s 
map of Maryland (1794), John Church- 
man’s map of Delaware and the Chesa- 
peake Bay (1788), Manasseh Cutler’s map 
of Ohio (1787), John Filson’s map of 
Kentucky (1784), and many more. 

Thomas Jefferson was the anonymous 
author of A Map of the Country between Albe- 
marle Sound and Lake Erie, which accom- 
panied his Notes on the State of Virginia 
(Paris and London, 1787). The map is a 
composite of Lewis Evans’ map of the 
middle British Colonies (1755), Thomas 
Hutchins’ map of the western parts of 
Virginia (1778), and the Fry and Jefferson 
map of Virginia (1775). The Map Division 
has two variant issues of this remarkable 
map. 

In 1796, Abraham Bradley, geographer 
to the Post Office Department, published a 
quasi-official map of the United States 
showing post offices, post roads, and ports 
of entry. Several editions of it in the 
Library’s collection bear witness to the 
rapid development of our early transporta- 
tion system. 

















The original manuscript plan of the 
Capital of the United States is the Map 
Division’s rarest document. Drawn by 
Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant in 1791 and 
quite brown with age, it still gives a clear 
view of the noble design that has made 
Washington one of the world’s most beau- 
tiful cities. The L’Enfant plan was en- 
graved both by Samuel Hill in Boston and 
by Thackara and Vallance in Philadelphia. 
The latter engraving became the “‘official”’ 
plan of Washington. The U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey published excellent fac- 
similes of these three maps which, along 
with the originals, are in the Library. 


Andrew Ellicott’s manuscript survey of 
the boundaries of the District of Colum- 
bia’s ten-mile square, completed in 1792, 
is another outstanding historical item. Be- 
sides indicating streams and general topo- 
graphical features, it marks the exact loca- 
tion of each of the boundary stones. 

In this brief summary it has been possible 
to mention only a very limited number of 
maps and atlases which relate in some way 
to the early history of the United States. 
There are many more in the files of the 
Map Division. 

Ciara Ecir LEGEAR 
Map Division 
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Pictorial Americana, 1590-1801 


HIS report on prints relating to the 

history of our country from the 

period of discovery to the end of 
the year 1800 is not intended to be an in- 
ventory, but rather an account of the 
Library’s resources for the study of this 
period. It will not be limited to the hold- 
ings of the Prints and Photographs 
Division, for much of the valuable con- 
temporary material is to be found in other 
parts of the Library: in the Map Division 
where countless early views of America are 
shelved with maps and charts; in the Rare 
Books Division as illustrations in numerous 
early books, pamphlets, and broadsides; in 
the Manuscripts Division where prints and 
original drawings are to be found among 
the papers of notable Americans such as 
William Thornton and Benjamin Latrobe; 
and even in the Music Division which 
counts among its treasures a copy of 
William Billings’ New-England Psalm-Singer: 
Or, American Chorister, published in Boston 
in 1770 and containing a frontispiece en- 
graved by Paul Revere, the most famous 
of our Colonial engravers. 


Foreign Views 


The earliest prints of America in the 
Library’s collections are those engraved 
and published by Theodore DeBry in 1590 
and 1591. His collection of voyages in- 
cludes the Brevis narratio of Jacques le 
Moyne de Morgues, an account of the 
expedition to Florida under the leadership 
of René de Laudonniére during which the 
author made on-the-spot drawings of the 
land and its inhabitants, which give a 
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faithful picture of life among the Indians 
as well as a good description of the flora 
and fauna of the country. Of equal 
authenticity are the drawings of John 
White, the artist who accompanied Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s expedition of 1585 and 
brought back to England a series of water- 
color drawings. These, too, were en- 
graved by DeBry and published by him as 
illustrations to Thomas Harriot’s A Briefe 
and True Report of the New Found Land of 
Virgina. In addition to the DeBry en- 
gravings, the Library has recently acquired 
photocopies of 21 of the origir al drawings 
which are now in the British Museum. 

Engravings also appear in other early ac- 
counts of voyages and expeditions. Cap- 
tain John Smith’s The Generall Historie of 
Virginia, New-England and the Summer Isles 
(London, 1624) contains portraits and 
maps with insets of scenes among the In- 
dians; and De nieuwe en onbekende Weereld 
by Arnoldus Montanus (Amsterdam, 1671) 
as well as Pieter van der Aa’s De aanmer- 
kenswaardigste en alomberoemde Zee- en Lan- 
dreizen (Leyden, 1706-27) are similarly il- 
lustrated. Both of the Dutch works, how- 
ever, draw heavily on the earlier DeBry. 
In Father Louis Hennepin’s New Discovery 
of a Vast Country (London, 1698), one finds 
a view of Niagara Falls, possibly the first 
ever made, and a picture of a wild beast 
that is doubtless intended to be a buffalo. 
An interesting little plate showing the man- 
ner in which Captains Underhill and 
Mason penetrated and destroyed a Pequot 
Indian fort or palisade is used as the frontis- 
piece of Nevvs from America by John Under- 
hill, published in London in 1638. 
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As a rule, accounts of adventures in the 
strange new world of America published 
by returned travelers were illustrated, if at 
all, with views of the places usually in- 
cluded in every itinerary, but an occasional 
genre scene reveals more than the actual 
topography of the country. Such, for ex- 
ample, is an engraving of a stagecoach 
leaving an inn [see illustration], made from a 
sketch by the author, in Travels through the 
States of North America, and the Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada during the Years 
1795, 1796 and 1797 by Isaac Weld, pub- 
lished in London in 1799. Also sketched 
by the author are the illustrations in 
Thomas Anburey’s Travels through the Inte- 
rior Parts of America (London, 1789), an ac- 
count in the form of letters of a young 
British officer’s experiences in America 
from 1776 to 1781, much of this time hav- 
ing been spent as a prisoner of war. One 
plate portrays the encampment of the Con- 
vention Army at Charlottesville; another 
pictures Fort St. John and a frigate under 
construction for use on Lake Champlain. 
A third is reproduced in the accompanying 
illustration. 

During the eighteenth century numerous 
handsome views were published in Europe 
to be sold singly or in albums. One of the 
finest collections of this kind is the Scenogra- 
phia Americana: Or a Collection of Views in 
North America and the West Indies, published 
in London in 1768. The 28 plates by 
Sandby, Grignion, Rooker, Canot, Elliot, 
and others were, according to the title 
page, engraved from original drawings 
made on the spot by officers of the British 
Army and Navy. Of particular interest 
are the seven plates attributed to Thomas 
Pownall, Governor of Massachusetts, scien- 
tist, man of letters, antiquary, and an 
authority on American affairs. Included 
are views of Boston, the Hudson River, the 
falls of the Passaic River in New Jersey, the 
Great Cohoes Falls on the Mohawk, Beth- 
lehem, the Moravian settlement in Penn- 
sylvania, and A Design to Represent the Begin- 


ning and Completion of an American Settlement 
or Farm. 


In the Library’s bound sets of the 
Atlantic Neptune, that famous collection of 
maps, charts, and views relating to Amer- 
ica, prepared for the use of the Royal 
Navy and published between 1774 and 
1784 under the direction of Joseph F. W. 
Des Barres, are the two large aquatints 
of Portsmouth and of Boston as seen from 
the road to Dorchester, as well as a few 
of the smaller views of Boston and New 
York. Another atlas which contains some 
most interesting views is A General To- 
pography of North America and the West 
Indies, published in London in 1768 by 
Thomas Jefferys who also engraved some 
of the plates. Here are included Jefferys’ 
re-engraving of Samuel Blodget’s Pro- 
spective Plan of the Battle Fought Near Lake 
George on the 8th of September 1755, originally 
published by Blodget on December 22, 
1755; the smaller of the two notable 
views of Philadelphia by George Heap; a 
north view of Pensacola on the Island of 
Santa Rosa drawn by Dominic Serres 
before 1754 when the settlement was de- 
stroyed by a hurricane; and, as an inset 
to the map of Virginia and Maryland, a 
scene on a dock where transactions over 
a sale of several barrels of tobacco are in 
progress. 

Among the large, single views of Amer- 
ican cities published in London that are 
worthy of special mention is a View of 
Savannah as It Stood the 29th of March 1734, 
dedicated to the Honorable the Trustees 
for Establishing the Colony of Georgia in 
America by Peter Gordon, the artist, and 
engraved by Pierre Fourdrinier. This is 
said to be the earliest view of the city 
known to exist. It depicts the little town 
which had been cut out of the wilderness 
partly laid out in squares with rows of 
neat little houses of uniform design. The 
drawing follows closely a description given 
in the journal of Baron von Reck, leader 
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of the Salzburgers who founded Ebenezer 
in 1734. The Library also owns a copy 
of the engraved plan of New Ebenezer 
published in Samuel Urlsperger’s Der aus- 
fiihrlichen Nachrichten von der kéniglich-gross- 
britannischen Colonie saltzburgtscher Emigran- 
ten in Amerika (1735-52). Of equal im- 
portance are the following: View of Fort 
George with the City of New York from the 
S. W., an engraving by John Carwitham 
showing the city as it was between 1731 
and 1736, published by Carington Bowles 
in London sometime after 1764; A View 
of Pensacola in West Florida, dedicated to 
the Honorable Sir William Burnaby, 
Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Ships at Jamaica, published by G. Gould, 
presumably shortly after 1763 when the 
settlement came under British rule; and 
a fine View of Charles-Town, the Capital of 
South Carolina, painted by Thomas Leitch 
in 1774, and engraved and published by 
Samuel Smith in 1776. Of the set of four 
aquatints in color by Francis Jukes, after 
the original drawings by Alexander Rob- 
ertson, the collection includes two: Mount 
Vernon in Virginia and New York from Hobuck 
Ferry House, New Jersey, published on 
March 31, 1800, by Jukes in London and 
by Robertson in New York. 

Mentioned as curiosities rather than for 
their subject interest (since they appear to 
be quite imaginary) are three brightly 
colored prints known as ‘“‘vues d’optique”’ 
which were intended to be shown in an 
apparatus fitted with mirrors and a mag- 
nifying glass designed to give the illusion 
of three dimensions to the spectator. Two 
of these views were engraved by Francois 
Habermann, Vue de la rue et de la Maison 
de Ville and Vue de la rue du Roi vers la 
Porte de la Campagne & Boston; and the third, 
Vue de Nouvelle Yorck, by Balthazar Frederic 
Leizelt. These were published in Augs- 
burg, where both engravers were active 
during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. 
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Prints Published in America 


Other than maps, billheads, trade cards, 
and ephemera, there were relatively few 
prints published in America during the 
period under discussion. Of these, the 
Library possesses a small number, the 
majority being illustrations from books. 
Earliest and most important is the Prospect 
of the Colledges in Cambridge in New England, 
the large engraving by William Burgis, 
issued in 1726. James Turner, who died in 
Philadelphia in 1759, is represented by a 
portrait of Isaac Watts, which was en- 
graved as a frontispiece to Sermons on Vart- 
ous Subjects (7th ed., Boston, 1746), and by 
an illustration of the stove and its parts in 
Benjamin Franklin’s An Account of the New 
Invented Pennsylvanian Fire-Places (Philadel- 
phia, 1744). A bookplate in the John 
Davis Batchelder Collection, designed for 
William P. Smith, is the single example of 
the work of Thomas Johnston (1708-67) 
to be found in the Library. Henry 
Dawkins’ engraving of the North-West 
Prospect of Nassau-Hall, published as the 
frontispiece to An Account of the College 
of New-Fersey (Woodbridge, New Jersey, 
1764), is in the Library’s copy of the book. 

Attributed to Dawkins is one of the rare 
genre scenes of the period, a baptismal 
ceremony performed on the banks of the 
Schuylkill River. Two figures are partially 
immersed in the river, while nearby the 
minister with arms raised addresses his 
flock. This crudely drawn but delightful 
scene appears as the frontispiece to Morgan 
Edwards’ Materials towards a History of the 
Baptists in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1770). 
Also attributed to the same engraver is the 
map in William Smith’s An Historical Ac- 
count of the Expedition against the Ohio Indians 
in the Year MDCCLXIV, under the Command 
of Henry Bouquet (Philadelphia, 1765), con- 
taining two insets which portray an Indian 
encampment and negotiations between 
British officers and Indians for a peace 
treaty. It may be of interest to note that 
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the London edition of this work, published 
a year later, includes two illustrations de- 
signed by Benjamin West, showing Colonel 
Bouquet conferring with the Indians at a 
council fire near his camp on the banks of 
the Muskingum, in October 1764, and the 
Indians delivering the English captives to 
him in November. 

Of the work of Peter Pelham, the first 
trained portrait engraver who was working 
in America in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the Library has but two examples: 
a restrike of his most famous mezzotint, the 
portrait of Cotton Mather, and a mezzo- 
tint entitled Water in which Neptune 
accompanied by a sea nymph rides through 
the waves in his chariot, drawn bysea horses 
and surrounded by tritons and nereids. 
The latter is possibly an early work exe- 
cuted before the engraver left England. 

Because of its tremendous influence on 
public opinion, Paul Revere’s Bloody Mas- 
sacre Perpetrated in King Street, Boston, on 
March 5, 1770 by a Party of the 29 Regt. is the 
most notable of the prints relating to the 
Revolution. One of the original issues of 
this print is included in the Batchelder 
Collection. Of the plates engraved by 
Revere for the Royal American Magazine, 
which ran but a short time during the 
years 1774-75, the Library owns The Able 
Doctor, or America Swallowing the Bitter 
Draught, The Mitred Minuet, The Thunder- 
storm, The Gerbua, Mademoiselle Clairon, and 
History of Lauretta. Still found in the 
volumes are the two plates, Dramatic Inter- 
lude and Dance Given by the Indians of Ulieta 
and the New Zealand Warrior and Two 
Natives of New Holland, illustrating A New 
Voyage, round the World, in the Years 1768, 
1769, 1770 and 1771... Performed by 
Captain James Cooke, by John Hawkesworth 
(New York, 1774), and the engraving of 
six choristers seated around a table in the 
New-England  Psalm-Singer, mentioned 
earlier. 

One of the few contemporary prints re- 
lating to the Revolution is Robert Aitken’s 





A Correct View of the Late Battle at Charles- 
town, which was re-engraved from Bernard 
Romans’ larger print and published less 
than three months after the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill in the September 1775 issue of the 
Pennsyluama Magazine. The Boston edition 
of An Impartial History of the War in America 
(published 1781-84) contains a View of the 
Town of Falmouth Burnt by Captain Moet 
October 18, 1775, a Plan of the Town of Boston 
with the Attack on Bunker's Hill, and 13 por- 
traits of Revolutionary heroes, all engraved 
by John Norman. Other engravings by 
Norman are the Death of General Warren 
and Death of General Montgomery which 
appear as frontispieces to two dramatic 
pieces written by Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge, published in Philadelphia in 1776 
and 1777. Norman was also the engraver 
of the 60 plates of architectural detail in 
Abraham Swan’s British Architect (1775), 
the first book on architecture published in 
America. 

Although drawn somewhat in the man- 
ner of a caricature to illustrate M’ Fingal, 
John Trumbull’s burlesque on the Loyal- 
ists (published in New York in 1795), the 
nine small engravings by Elkanah Tisdale 
are interesting sidelights on the life of the 
times, particularly the one showing a town 
meeting in the midst of a stormy session. 

One of the most prolific engravers of 
this period was Samuel Hill, who produced 
most of the plates for the Massachusetts 
Magazine between 1789 and 1796, the 
majority of which are portraits and views. 
Among the latter are scenes in and around 
Boston, the Providence Meeting House, 
Salem Court House, the Federal Edifice 
in New York, Dartmouth College, and a 
view of Green Hill, Pennsylvania. One 
plate, titled Discontented Group, which 
pictures four men in an alehouse, illustrates 
an article which begins “‘Life is one con- 
tinued scene of restless disquietude.” 
Similar views, including one of Gray’s 
Ferry near Philadelphia with triumphal 
arches erected for the reception of Wash- 
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ington on April 28, 1789, and another of 
Bushongo Tavern, five miles from York 
Town on the Baltimore Road, are the 
work of James Trenchard who was the 
artist member of the firm which published 
the Columbian Magazine in which they 
appeared. In another of these periodi- 
cals, the American Universal Magazine, there 
is an engraving of the U. S. Frigate United 
States, the first vessel completed for the 
United States Navy, engraved by Thomas 
Clarke to embellish the issue for July 24, 
1797. 

Amos Doolittle, whose claim to fame 
lies primarily in the four much sought- 
after prints of the battles of Lexington and 
Concord, is the engraver of some small 
portraits and two large prints in the 
Library’s collection, the latter being America, 
an allegorical piece dedicated to the 
memory of “those patriotic heroes, who 
fought, bled and died in establishing 
Peace, Liberty and Tranquility to the 
Country,”’ which he is said to have copied 
from an engraving by Strutt published in 
London in 1781, and the elaborately 
decorated portrait of John Adams sur- 
rounded by emblems of the 16 States, 
published in 1799 [see illustration]. 

Cornelius Tiebout, called by Stauffer 
the first American-born engraver to pro- 
duce meritorious work, is represented in 
the Library’s collections by several small 
portraits and some views from the New 
York Magazine of West Point, Shelburne 
Light, Columbia College, and other places, 
and by the handsome, stipple engraving 
of the Peale portrait of Thomas Jefferson. 

Not recorded by Stauffer or Fielding is 
an etching (a technique rarely used in 
America until many years later) by Charles 
Willson Peale who turned his gifted hand 
to many things besides painting. An 
Accident in Lombard Street, in which can be 
seen the artist’s own house, shows in the 
foreground a little girl weeping over a 
broken dish while a group of chimney 
sweeps stand by laughing at her plight. 
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It appears to have been the first of a pro- 
jected series referred to in an advertise- 
ment by Peale in 1787 as ‘‘A perspective 
view of Lombard Street, being the first 
number of an intended series of prints to 
be taken of the principal streets in Phila- 
delphia.” A similar undertaking by Wil- 
liam Birch fortunately did reach fruition. 
This is a series of views of Philadelphia 
which the well-known engraver, who had 
emigrated to Philadelphia from London 
in 1794, executed with his son Thomas 
and published on December 31,1800, under 
the title The City of Philadelphia, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, North America. The Library is 
fortunate in counting among its treasures 
a very fine set of the 29 hand-colored 
plates [see illustration} in contemporary 
binding, complete with title page, frontis- 
piece, the page of text, ““The Plan of the 
City of Philadelphia,’ and the list of 
subscribers. In addition to the street 
scenes (some of them bustling with activity) 
and prints of the important buildings of 
the city, there is a plate entitled Preparation 
for War to Defend Commerce, which pictures 
the frigate Philadelphia under construction 
at Southwark, with the Swedish Church 
in the background. 


Caricatures and Cartoons 


The Library is fortunate in possessing 
several early examples of political cartoons 
relating to American affairs. On the inside 
cover of a pamphlet urging the people of 
Pennsylvania to prepare for defense, which 
was written and printed by Benjamin 
Franklin, there is a small relief cut depict- 
ing a waggoner praying to the gods be- 
cause his team is stuck in the mud, thereby 
illustrating the fable in which Hercules 
says: ‘‘Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves.” This cartoon is described by 
William Murrell in his History of American 
Graphic Humor (New York, 1933-38) as the 
first attempt in America to symbolize a 


political situation. Franklin’s famous de- 
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a snake divided into 
eight parts, urging the Colonists to unite, 
first appeared in the May 9, 1754, issue of 
his Pennsylvania Gazette and was reproduced 
many times in the ensuing years. Two of 
Paul Revere’s engraved cartoons men- 


vice, “Join or die,’ 


tioned above, The Mitred Minuet, cari- 
caturing the Quebec Act, and The Able 
Doctor, or America Swallowing the Bitter 
Draught, concerning the tea tax, were pub- 
lished in the Royal American Magazine in 
1774. A satirical print by an anonymous 
engraver, which is used as the frontispiece 
to Hugh Williamson’s The Plea of the 
Colonies (Philadelphia, 1777), bears the 
title The Present State of Europe and America, 
or the Man in the Moon Taking a View of the 
English Armada. A detailed explanation in- 
forms the reader that the man in the moon 
is George III and that the man who directs 
his sight (represented by an arm emerging 
from the clouds), though concealed, can be 
identified sufficiently by his plaid. A chart 
below shows the coast of France with ships 
waiting to invade England, Lord Howe’s 
fleet in passage to crush America, the coast 
of America covered with armies and artil- 
lery, and the outline of the island, ‘“‘now 
called Great Britain, which the painter 
supposes may be so wasted before the year 
1800, that people will hardly know where 
the nation resided that was once so formi- 
dable.’”” Among other original examples, 
there is a large and elaborate print filled 
with figures, birds, animals, and objects of 
all kinds including a balloon labelled 
**A—Rost—Atic Machine,” which was 
published in 1787 as a warning against a 
proposed attack on the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, represented by a fortifica- 
tion built upon a rock. One figure, being 
lifted toward the top of the rock by a satyr 
with the face of Hamilton, is saying “‘Fol- 
low me up, boys, I will be governor. This 
Constitution is too democratic. The 
people are not virtuous enough to enjoy so 
much liberty. We are in the Gentleman’s 
party and will keep down those plaebeans.”’ 





The cartoon entitled Congresstonal Pugi- 
lists lampoons the first fight in Congress 
in 1798 when Matthew Lyon of Vermont 
attacked Roger Griswold of Connecticut 
for referring to an alleged act of cowardice. 
Relating to the removal of the capital 
to Philadelphia, Con—ss Embark’d on Board 
the Ship Constitution of America Bound to 
Conogocheque by Way of Philadelphia repre- 
sents the seat of government as a ship 
being lured away from the main stream 
to ‘“‘Potomack” onto the rocks and dan- 
gerous rapids before Philadelphia. 

More numerous are the cartoons of 
British origin relating to the American 
Revolution and the events leading up to 
it. Although acquired from 
sources, the majority of them are included 
in a collection of over 1,000 political and 
social satires published during the eight- 


various 


eenth 
which was purchased some years ago. 
Three different versions of the Repeal or 
Funeral of Miss Ame-Stamp, originally pub- 
lished on March 18, 1766, indicate the 
popularity of this cartoon marking the 
repeal of the unsuccessful Stamp Act. 


and early nineteenth centuries, 


Referring also to this attempt at taxation 
is a print entitled The Curious Zebra, dated 
September 3, 1778, in which a figure 
identified as George Grenville is about 
to put a saddle labelled “Stamp Act” on 
the back of the animal on each of whose 
stripes is engraved the name of one of the 
Colonies. Two other cartoons, Virtual 
Representation, 1775 and The Scotch Butchery, 
Boston, 1775, are attacks against the Quebec 
Act and the measures taken against the 
Colonists, ascribing them to Bute and the 
Scottish influence. Both picture Boston 
in the background in flames, which is 
unusually interesting in the case of the 
first cartoon, since it was published April 
1, 1775. 

The collection also includes the set of 
five mezzotints attributed to Philip Dawe 
and published by R. Sayer & J. Bennett in 
London. These are: The Bostonians Paying 
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the Excise-Man or Tarring and Feathering; 
The Bostonians in Distress; The Patriotick 
Barber of New York (depicting the New York 
barber who refused to finish shaving the 
British Captain Crozer when his identity 


was discovered); The Alternative of Williams- 
burg (tarring and feathering awaiting the 
Loyalists refusing to sign the resolutions 
drawn up by the Williamsburg Convention 
of 1774); and A Society of Patriotic Ladies at 
Edenton in North Carolina, in which the 
ladies are signing a paper promising not 
to drink tea or wear anything of English 
manufacture until the distasteful acts are 
repealed. Another mezzotint entitled The 
Wise Men of Gotham and Their Goose, dated 
February 16, 1776, shows Bute, surrounded 
by various figures, about to kill the goose 
Hanging on the wall is a 
picture of the British lion asleep and on 


with his sword. 


each side are verses relating the tale of the 
wiseacres of Gotham who killed the goose 
“who laid each day an egg of gold.” 
Several cartoons published during the 
course of the war caricature efforts to make 
peace; some show France, Spain, and Hol- 
land profiting by the war and turning it to 
their own advantage; others ridicule the 
French forces under the Comte de Rocham- 
Three, at least, represent Amer- 
ica as a rattlesnake. In one of these (The 
American Rattlesnake, dated April 12th, 
1782), the snake is coiled to form three 


beau. 


circles, two surrounding prisoners of war 
while the third advertises an apartment to 
let for military gentlemen. 


Portraits 


A valuable source of pictorial material 
relating to the period is the Library’s col- 
lection of portraits, which includes prints 
of all kinds in addition to the engravings 
already discussed. There are many en- 
gravings executed during the early nine- 
teenth century by Edwin, Leney, Long- 
acre, and others, generally after contem- 
porary portraits. The collection of small 
engravings by Févret de St. Mémin, the 
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French emigré who recorded the likenesses 
of the well-to-do and prominent citizens 
during his stay in America, numbers about 
300 of those listed by Dexter in his catalog. 

All of the known portraits of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence are 
represented in a set of photographs 
assembled some years ago. The Washing- 
toniana collection includes approximately 
one half of the engraved portraits listed by 
Baker and Hart, in addition to countless 
reproductions of the various paintings and 
statues. A rarity in this field is the litho- 
graph by Rembrandt Peale for which he 
received a silver medal from the Franklin 
Institute in 1827. Only four impressions 
are known to exist, for the stone was 
dropped by workmen and destroyed after 
only a few had been taken. 


Other Historical Prints 


In addition to the contemporary prints 
discussed above, the historical reserve and 
documentary files of the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division include a large number of 
prints and reproductions of paintings and 
drawings illustrating historical events that 
are of considerable interest. The nine- 
teenth century produced a wealth of pic- 
tures of the discovery and settlement of 
America and the founding of the Republic. 
Following the steel engravings of the heroic 
delineations of Trumbull, West, Stuart, 
and others, came the popular prints, which 
were lithographs for the most part, pub- 
lished by Currier & Ives, Sarony and 
Major, Prang, and a host of others. The 
many prints of Columbus discovering 
America, of DeSoto, the Landing of the 
Pilgrims, Captain John Smith rescued by 
Pocahontas, and the capture of Major 
André, to mention but a few of those in the 
Library’s collection of nineteenth-century 
American lithographs (which ranks with 
that of the late Harry Peters), bear witness 
to the growing awareness of our American 
story during the last century. 

In addition to these highly imaginative 




















versions, drawn principally by unknown 
draughtsmen, the Library has photographs 
and other reproductions of paintings, 
drawings, and illustrations made by artists 
of every period who, inspired by these 
same events, distinguished themselves by 
their interpretations: Junius Brutus 
Stearns, whose paintings of the life of 
Washington (now in the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts) were long known only 
through the handsome lithographs by 
Regnier published by Goupil & Company; 
and, among others, J. L. G. Ferris, Edwin 
A. Abbey, and Howard Pyle. 


Architectural Drawings and 
Photographs 


One of the Library’s outstanding sources 
of material for the study of the Colonial 
period is the collection of photographs, 
negatives, and measured drawings of early 
American architecture, which is the most 
important of its kind in the country. In- 
terested in the preservation of our architec- 
tural monuments and realizing that each 
year saw the demolition or destruction of 
many of the early buildings still standing, 
Dr. Leicester B. Holland, Chief of the Fine 
Arts Division until 1943, and a few others 
who shared his concern came to the con- 
clusion that an effort should be made to 
assemble a collection that would provide 
an adequate pictorial record for posterity. 
In 1930, with the aid of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Pictorial Ar- 
chives of Early American Architecture 
were established in the Library of Con- 
gress. A campaign to solicit gifts of nega- 
tives (the emphasis being on these rather 
than on the photographs themselves) from 
architects, photographers, and_ others 
brought an immediate and gratifying re- 
sponse with the result that within a short 
time approximately 10,000 items had been 
acquired. Many, of course, represented 
the efforts of amateurs, but donations also 
came from such outstanding architectural 
historians and photographers as John 


Mead Howells, I. T. Frary, Thomas T. 
Waterman, and Frances Benjamin John- 
ston. The bulk of Miss Johnston’s work, 
surveys made in Virginia and other parts 
of the South with the aid of Carnegie Cor- 
poration grants, will eventually be added 
to the collection. One notable gift was the 
Francis I. Wigmore collection of 253 nega- 
tives of old parish churches in Virginia, 
which includes not only exterior and in- 
terior views, but graveyards, tablets, com- 
munion plate, and similar related objects. 

Having taken the initiative in this field, 
it naturally followed that, in 1933, the 
Library should become a partner in the 
most ambitious program yet to be under- 
taken, the Historic American Buildings 
Survey, a nationwide project to record in 
a systematic manner the architectural re- 
mains of our country. The plan was con- 
ceived by Charles Peterson of the National 
Park Service of the Department of the In- 
terior, and funds were made available by 
the Civil Works Administration. Follow- 
ing the organization of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, which cooperated in 
the project, offices were set up in each of 
the districts corresponding to the 71 chap- 
ters of the Institute. Measured drawings 
and photographs were made of structures 
considered worthy of recording and with 
accompanying data were carefully re- 
viewed in the offices of the National Park 
Service. When approved they were trans- 
ferred to the custody of the Library of 
Congress. 

Each set of measured drawings contains 
a cover sheet which serves as a title page 
and includes brief information relating to 
the identity, date, and location of the 
subject. In the majority of cases the 
buildings measured have also been photo- 
graphed and with each completed record 
there is also a page or more of data giving 
the name of the present owner, the condi- 
tion of the building, the name of the 
builder, and any other pertinent informa- 
tion that could be found. Field note- 
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books containing notations and drawings 
on graph paper which were made on the 
site during the actual measuring, supple- 
ment the collection. To date, approxi- 
mately 2,800 structures have been meas- 
ured and drawn on 25,000 sheets of uni- 
form size. Van Dyke negatives have been 
made so that copies can readily be made 
available. An estimated 29,000 photo- 
graphic prints accompanied by negatives 
represent 5,000 additional buildings 
which have been recorded by photographs 
alone. The wealth of coverage is indicated 
by the index to the various types of build- 
ings in the Catalog compiled by the Na- 
tional Park Service (Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1941; 2nd ed.), 
in which there are listed, for example, 
apothecary shops, arsenals, inns, and jails. 
A more detailed index in the form of a 
card catalog covering such subjects as 
fireplaces, hardware, doors, etc. has been 
compiled in the Prints and Photographs 
Division. 

The earliest structures recorded by the 
Survey are the large Kiva and Ceremonial 
Cave (dated between 1200 and 1400) in 
Bandelier National Monument, New Mex- 
ico; the ““Kin Klizhin” and Puebla Bonita, 
in Chaco National Monument, both built 
before 1500; and the Acoma Pueblo, also 
in New Mexico, which is thought to be 
the oldest continuously occupied village 
in the United States. The Acoma Pue- 
blo, built by the Indians before 1500, was 
rebuilt after it was burned by Vicente 
de Zaldivar in 1599. Also recorded in the 
Far West are several of the early seven- 
teenth-century Spanish missions and 
churches, among them San Esteban del 
Rey at Acoma and San Miguel Church 
in Santa Fé. El Palaccio Real de Santa 
Fé, built between 1610 and 1614, which 
served as the royal palace throughout the 
Spanish occupation of the Southwest and 
as the official residence of the Governors of 
New Mexico until 1909, is one of the many 
interesting buildings included. 
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Records have been compiled for between 
two and three hundred buildings dating 
from the seventeenth century and meas- 
ured drawings for approximately 75 were 
executed. Far more numerous, of course, 
are the drawings of eighteenth-century 
buildings, representing possibly one-half 
the total number recorded. 

Two houses of especial historical interest 
which are covered in some detail are the 
Jonathan Fairbanks house in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, built about 1636 and gen- 
erally considered to be the oldest frame 
house still standing; and the house in 
North Andover, Massachusetts, which was 
built in 1667 by Governor Bradstreet, 
whose wife, Anne Dudley, was New Eng- 
land’s first poetess. As in the case of 
many others, the drawings for the Fair- 
banks house include details of wrought- 
iron hardware, fireplace cranes, and even 
andirons. 

Not a few of the buildings have disap- 
peared since the Survey was made. The 
George Jacobs house in Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts, dated 1658, was measured in 
1935 when, although in very poor condi- 
tion, it was still possible to make detailed 
drawings. By 1940 it had almost entirely 
disappeared. The Waters house and 
bakery, erected in Marblehead in 1683, 
was destroyed by fire not long after the 12 
sheets of excellent drawings were made. 
These are but two of many instances in 
which an early building that could not be 
preserved has been accurately recorded 
for posterity. 

In 1934, by agreement between the 
National Park Service, the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and the Library of 
Congress, the Historic American Buildings 
Survey became a permanent organization 
to coordinate all future work of recording 
historic American architecture. Although 
by 1941 activity in the field had practically 
ceased, the program can be resumed when- 
ever funds may become available. 

















Original Architectural Designs 


Among the Library’s most treasured 
holdings are the original architectural 
designs of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, one of 
the most eminent of our early architects. 
Three handsome volumes containing beau- 
tifully designed title pages, each of which 
was evidently bound for the architect 
himself, were presented a few years ago by 
a descendant, Captain William Claiborne 
Latrobe, USN. The earliest of them, 
entitled Designs of Buildings Erected or Pro- 
posed to Be Built in Virginia . . . from 1795 
to 1799, contains 34 pages of drawings of 11 
domestic buildings and one church. Two 
of the houses are known to have been 
erected for Mr. Pennock in Norfolk and for 
Colonel John Harvie in Richmond, re- 
spectively. The second volume, Designs of a 
Building Proposed to Be Erected at Richmond 
in Virginia, to Contain a Theatre, Assembly- 
Rooms, and an Hotel . . . , reveals an am- 
bitious project which was apparently never 
carried out. The third, Design of a City 
Hall Proposed to Be Built in New York, con- 
tains the 27 drawings submitted by the 
architect but not accepted. Heretofore 
unpublished, these drawings have been 
fully described by Mr. Fiske Kimball in 
the Quarterly Journal for May 1946. Other 
original designs by Latrobe in the Library’s 
collection of his work, which is probably 





one of the most extensive to be found in a 
public institution, include plans, sections, 
and elevations for a drydock or naval 
arsenal; the Commandant’s Quarters of 
the Pittsburgh Arsenal; the Bank of the 
United States in Philadelphia; a military 
academy; a powder magazine to be erected 
for the Navy Department at Gosport, Vir- 
ginia; a proposed marine hospital; four 
drawings of the President’s House; and 50 
designs and working drawings for the 
United States Capitol. 

A smaller group of drawings by three 
other early architects is also of considerable 
interest. This includes several variant 
schemes for the Capitol by Stephen Hallet; 
some designs by William Thornton for the 
Capitol, the earliest dated 1792, and for 
several Washington houses and a church 
(the latter to be found among the Thorn- 
ton papers); and a miscellaneous group 
attributed to Charles Bulfinch. 

Although not prints in the narrow sense 
of the word, these original drawings have 
been included in our survey because of 
their importance to the historical docu- 
mentation of the period. Indeed, as the 
reader has already discovered, the term as 
interpreted in this article embraces nearly 
every form of graphic representation. 

AuicE LEE PARKER 
Acting Chief, 
Prints and Photographs Division 
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The Federal City Depicted, 


1612- 


Tue SITE OF THE METROPOLIS, 1612-1735 


LTHOUGH the region now occu- 
pied by the Nation’s Capital was 


known to Englishmen shortly after 
1600, popular histories of Washington 
generally pass over events before 1790 as if 
all before that date were almost negligible. 
But the area was well settled generations 
before Congress created the ““Ten Mile 
Square,” and Captain John Smith had 
sailed up the Potomac as far as Indian 
Head in 1608. Four years later appeared 
the first map by an Englishman, the 
famous Virginia Discouered and Discribed by 
Captayn Fohn Smith, 1606, on which one 
can recognize familiar features of the 
region, such as the Eastern Branch (Ana- 
costia River) and the nearby Indian 
village of ““Nacotchtanck.”’ The first book 
containing this map is Smith’s A Map of 
Virginia. With a Description of the Covntrey 
(Oxford, 1612). The map was published 
later in the first and second editions, 1624 
and 1626, of the Captain’s Generall Historie 
of Virginia. 

Smith’s map was the prototype of many 
others until late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It appeared in the 1625 edition of 
Porchas His Pilgrimes and was used by 
Hendrik Hondius for his Nova Virginiae 
tabula which was included in a 1642 edition 
of Mercator’s Atlas. A map bearing the 
same title occurs in Arnoldus Montanus’ 
Die unbekante neue Welt of 1673 and an 
“impudent plagiarism” is found in John 
Ogilby’s America (London, 1671) with the 
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decorated cartouche featuring the tobacco 
leaf which adorns many later maps of 
the Potomac region. The pervasive influ- 
ence of Smith is evident even on Peter van 
der Aa’s D’Engelze Volkplanting in Virginia, 
a handsome engraving made at Leyden 
early in the eighteenth century. 


The cartography of Washington re- 
mained hazy, however, before Augustin 
Herrman, “the Bohemian,” issued his fine 
Virginia and Maryland as It Is Planted and 
Inhabited This Present Year 1670 (London, 
1673). As a settler on the Eastern Shore, 
Herrman knew the country at first hand, 
and his detail surpasses that in all previous 
maps. It includes the Eastern Branch and 
“Turky Bussard Point” near its mouth, 
*‘Anacostien Ile’ (later Mason’s, now 
President Roosevelt Island) with an Indian 
village, Rock Creek, and “‘Potowmeck”’ 
Falls. The Library of Congress has a 
facsimile on antique paper from an original 
in the British Museum, and a photostat of 
an original in the John Carter Brown 
Library. 


For about 75 years, Herrman’s work was 
practically copied by cartographers who 
usually included the Great Falls, Anacos- 
tien Island, and Turkey Buzzard Point. 
A number of small streams, generally not 
named, are obviously intended to be Rock 
Creek, St. James’ Creek, and the one im- 
mortalized by the traveling Irish bard, 
“Tom” Moore— 

“And what was ‘Goose Creek’ 
once is ‘Tiber’ now.” 
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The family resemblance is obvious in James 
Lancaster’s manuscript map of Maryland 
in the Blathwayt Collection at the John 
Carter Brown Library, and a similar con- 
temporary one issued anonymously, which 
is in the British Colonial Office records (1). 
Other Herrman progeny are maps by John 
Senex (1719), Johann Baptist Homann of 
Nuremberg (1720), Pieter Mortier of 
Amsterdam (c. 1730), and Herman Moll’s 
Virginia and Maryland in his Atlas Minor 
(London, 1736). 


Potomac Crossroaps, 1736-90 


Another era in cartography began about 
1736, with surveys by John Warner and 
William Mayo of Lord Fairfax’s princely 
estate on the Northern Neck of Virginia. 
Their manuscripts crossed the ocean and 
eventually reached the Public Record 
Office, whence photostats made the return 
trip to the Library of Congress. Warner 
indicates Four Mile Creek, Alexander’s 
Island, the Eastern Branch, Goose Creek, 
and Rock Creek. Mayo adds Mason’s 
Island, the Little Falls, ““Watson’s” place 
on the Potomac in the present city, and 
McGee’s ferry west of Rock Creek. This 
accurate work was lost upon some car- 
tographers, including the drafter of the New 
Map of Virginia (published in Sir William 
Keith’s History of the British Plantations in 
America, London, 1738), who located the 
Great Falls and “‘Anticostin”’ Island below 
the Eastern Branch! 

Such a convulsion of nature would have 
discomposed the planters and merchants 
who were already dreaming of a great 
trading center at the head of tidewater. 
Their ambitions appear in the location of 
the new town of “Belhaven” (Alexandria) 
on the first scientifically accurate map to 
include the area of the future District. 
This is the famous Map of the Inhabited Part 
of Virgima ..., drawn by Joshua Fry and 
Peter Jefferson and published at London in 
1751 by Thomas Jefferys (2). Its origin 
may be traced to Jefferson’s manuscript 
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“Map of the Northern Neck of Virginia,” 
completed in 1746 according to surveys of 
the preceding decade (3). Peter Jefferson 
was the father of the famed Thomas, who 
helped to plan the “metropolis” at the 
point where roads began to converge sig- 
nificantly at the Potomac ferries, as indi- 
cated on the 1755 and 1775 editions of the 
Fry and Jefferson map. 

When France joined the Maryland and 
Virginia gentry in their war for independ- 
ence, the head of tidewater became a con- 
venient road junction and crossing place 
for the armies. The demand by French 
and British commanders for more accurate 
maps illustrates how the region was becom- 
ing a center of trade and population. A 
fine example is a manuscript atlas, “‘Ameri- 
que campagne 1782,” made by order of 
the Comte de Rochambeau. Its 54 colored 
plans of camps include three, dated July 
17-19, at Alexandria, near Georgetown, 
and at Bladensburg, respectively, embody- 
ing considerable local detail. 

The American cartographers, Robert 
Erskine and Simeon De Witt, performed 
an inestimable service in preparing maps 
depicting roads. The Library has photo- 
stats of these maps from the originals in 
the New York Historical Society’s collec- 
tion. Christopher Colles’ Survey of the 
Roads of the United States of America (New 
York, 1789) includes maps engraved by 
Cornelius Tiebout, based entirely upon 
Erskine and De Witt. Two of these maps 
show roads from Annapolis to Bladens- 
burg and Alexandria, with topographical 
features of the future District and small 
sharply cut plans of Alexandria and 
Georgetown. 

Military activities helped commercial 
interests in calling attention to the possible 
site of an emporium for the Western trade. 
And on both sides of the Potomac, gentle- 
men of vision were catching the internal 
improvement fever as they scanned charts. 
John Ballendine’s manuscript “Map of 
Potomack and James Rivers . . .,” about 
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1790, emphasized communication with 
the Ohio and the Northwest (4). One 
may guess what was in the collective mind 
of the Executive Council of Virginia, in 
requesting William Tatham in February 
1790 to draw a manuscript “Map of the 
Parts of Virginia and Maryland Border- 
ing on the Potomac River above Alexan- 
dria.”’(5) 


LorpDs OF THE MANORS 


By that time Congress was already 
considering the Potomac site for a capital 
city, and none followed the debate with 
keener interest than the owners of large 
tracts of land. After the establishment of 
Piince Georges County in 1695-96, specu- 
lators had taken up patents for thousands 
of acres along the Potomac and the East- 
ern Branch. Among them were Colonel 
John Addison, Colonel Ninian Beale, the 
Carrolls, and Notley Rozier, who owned 
Duddington Manor, 
descended to the second Daniel Carroll of 


which eventually 
Duddington, nephew of one of the original 
Commissioners of the District. 

Long before 1790 this area was dotted 
with mansions, slave cabins, tobacco ware- 
houses, and mills turned by Rock Creek 
and lesser streams. The owners formed a 
select society and sometimes gave their 
estates fanciful names, such as Widow’s 
Mite, Queen’s Hazard, Rome, Jamaica, 
and New Troy. The locations, dates, and 
areas of these estates appear on Dr. 
Henry J. Berkley’s manuscript maps en- 
titled “Early Large Estates in the District 
of Columbia and Neighboring Territory,” 
and ‘Prince George County, 1696.’(6) 
They are based primarily upon minute 
study of the surveys of 1692-1714 by 
Clement Hill, Surveyor General of Prince 
Georges County, and of the Lord Balti- 
more rent rolls of 1720-30. 

One may construct a fairly complete 
real estate map of Washington before 1795 
from these maps, and from the many ex- 


The 


tant plats of individual estates (7). 
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plats include some outside the old city 
bounds but within the District, such as 
Friendship, St. Phillip and Jacob, Phila- 
delphia, and Frogland. A typical plat is 
one of “Cerne Abby Manor,” patented in 


1760 by Charles Carroll, Jr. (8). Made 
supposedly by John F. A. Priggs, it ex- 
tends from the Eastern Branch to Rock 
Creek and includes Duddington Manor 
and Pasture, and New Troy. Other 
“views” of Washington in embryo com- 
prise two interesting undated pencil trac- 
ings of surveys by Charles Beatty and 
Archibald Orme, displaying George Beall’s 
mill, the lands of Anthony Holmead, 
James M. Lingan, Edward and William 
Pierce, Robert Peter, and David Burnes, 
the Threlkeld property, and the old Fred- 
erick, Bladensburg, Eastern Branch, and 
Church roads. Three anonymous maps 
show properties from 1687 to 1694, in- 
cluding names and dates, along the old 
northern limit of the city from Rock 
Creek to the Bladensburg Road. Another 
comprises tracts along the Potomac from 
Foxall to the Great Falls, probably after 
1795, since it includes the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal (9). 

Most of these surveys are interesting 
only to local historians and iconographers, 
but occasionally the searcher comes upon 
a real display piece. Such is the delicately 
traced, black and yellow plat of the Car- 
roll lands, made in 1793 by John F. A. 
Priggs for Daniel Carroll of Duddington. 
Another shows the site of Duddington 
Manor at E and 2nd Streets, S. E., with 
square 736 in pale green tint and the 
buildings erected before and after 1791 
in yellow and red. It does not include 
the famous house on New Jersey Avenue, 
which Major L’Enfant summarily de- 
molished because it interfered with his 
street plan. A third tinted showpiece is an 
anonymous and undated ‘‘Plan, Exhibiting 
the Squares on Which Robert Peter’s 
Buildings Stood . . . ,” bounded by the 
Potomac, New Hampshire Avenue, and H 











and K Streets, N. W. This is the oft- 
mentioned “‘Mexico”’ tract, with the house 
and tobacco barn, which appear in George 
Beck’s beautiful view of Georgetown and 
Washington in 1800 [see below). 

To the foresight and good taste of 
Robert Peter we owe one of the finest 
records of Washington iconography. 
When the proprietors agreed with the 
District Commissioners in 1791-92 about 
the disposition of their lands, Peter com- 
missioned Nicholas King to compile an 
atlas of his “Mexico” and ‘Mount 
Pleasant” estates. This contains finely 
tinted maps of the tracts, and plats of 
squares variously colored to show lots as- 
signed to Peter and to “the public.” King 
likewise compiled a superb atlas (10) of 
Samuel Davidson’s ‘Port Royal,” from 
15th to 18th Streets, N. W. and New 
York Avenue to M Street, including the 
north part of “‘President’s Square.”’ Most 
of the plats in these volumes are signed 
and dated by James R. Dermott, maker 
of the famous ““Tin Case Map” of Wash- 
ington [see below). 

Through study of such records Dr. 
Joseph M. Toner (1825-96) became an 
authority on the history and iconography 
of the District. One of the most useful 
results of his research is the well-known 
**View of the City of Washington in 1792,” 
believed to have been made for him. 
This manuscript, without scale, date, or 
signature, comprises the city within its 
original bounds and specifies limits and 
names of estates, names and homes of 
proprietors, plans of Georgetown, Ham- 
burgh, and Carrollsburg, and the loca- 
tion of Jenkins (Capitol) Hill [see tllustra- 
tion]. The U. S. Geological Survey used 
it in 1914 to prepare a View of the City of 
Washington in 1792 and 1977, illustrating 
the relation of the old estates to the mod- 
ern city. Dr. Toner’s painstaking labor 
also provided the groundwork for Ernest 
F. M. Faehtz and Frederick W. Pratt’s 
Washington in Embryo (Washington, 1874), 


showing the estates before L’Enfant’s sur- 
vey and indicating by dotted lines his 
avenues and such early “improvements” 
as reservations and bridges. J. W. Stew- 
art’s Map of the City of Washington (Wash- 
ington, 1884) displays in colors, with plat 
numbers, the estates at the time of divi- 
sion with the original owners. 


THE Proprietors ENvIsIOn A METROPOLIS, 
1748-90 


The landowners had long been planning 
to devote their acres to something besides 
tobacco and dreamed of making the brown 
Potomac a thronged highway of commerce. 
Until late in the eighteenth century, the 
only evidences of such activity were “roll- 
ing towns,” clusters of wharves and ware- 
houses from which hogsheads of tobacco 
were rolled to the ships. Cartouches of 
quaint old maps depict planters and mer- 
chants lounging, gossiping, and whiffing 
the “‘sot-weed”” among bales and barrels, 
with a Negro boy bearing a cup, as Hebe 
did when Jove grew languid. Similar de- 
signs later enlivened the fascinating hand- 
kerchief maps of Washington. 

A “rolling town” called Belhaven sprang 
up after 1730 near the mouth of Hunting 
Creek. Its romantic name persisted until 
1748, when a group of enterprising Virgin- 
ians founded Alexandria, named for the 
Alexanders who owned a large share of the 
land. As the projected emporium was in- 
cluded in the original District, special in- 
terest attaches to its cartography. The 
trustees had the site laid out by John West, 
Surveyor of Fairfax County, whose plats 
are in the county land records (11). His 
“Plat of the Land Where on Stands the 
Town of Alexandria” (1748) and “‘Plan of 
Alexandria Now Belhaven” were copied by 
George Washington, a youth of 17, who 
had recently returned from surveying the 
lands of his patron, Lord Fairfax. Alex- 
andria so prospered that by 1790 it was a 
formidable contender for the honor of be- 
ing the national capital. Its backers were 
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probably familiar with James Dermott’s 


manuscript survey for the proprietors in 
1791 and the anonymous “Plan of Alexan- 
dria in the Territory of Columbia. . .” (c. 
1798) in the Alexandria land records (12). 
The masterpiece of local cartography be- 
fore 1801 is Colonel George Gilpin’s large 
Plan of the Town of Alexandria in the District 
of Columbia, 1798, engraved by T. Clarke of 
New York and published by John V. 
Besides the 
beautiful original, the Library has a repro- 
duction published in 1944 by Mangum 
original 


Thomas of Alexandria in 1799. 


Weeks, who bought Thomas’ 
copper plate. 

Marylanders could not endure being 
outdistanced by Virginians, so in 1751 a 
group of the former secured permission to 
“erect a town on Potomack River above 
the mouth of Rock Creek in Frederick 
County,” which they loyally named 
“George Town.” 
pointed Alexander Beall to survey and 


The Commissioners ap- 


lay out the site, and his plat appears in 
the “Georgetown Commissioners Min- 
utes,” 1751-89. A finer one, ‘““The Plat 
AD [1758] of the Divisions of George- 
Town ... ,” was drafted by the well- 
known surveyor, John F. A. Priggs. This 
plat, which is bound into the “George- 
town Journal,” 1751-1801, 
landings and the rectangular street plan. 
More detailed is the linen tracing of part 
of the town, made in 1900 by S. R. Seibert 
according to notes on surveys of lots in 
1752. An addition to Georgetown, laid 
out about 1755 for Charles Beatty and 
George F. Hawkins, was platted by Wil- 
liam Smith for the land records at Rock- 
ville, Md. (13). Zachariah White’s plat of 
this area (1769) is bound into one of 
Beatty’s mercantile account books, with 


shows the 


the courses of lots, assessments, and valu- 
ations, and a neat table dated 1770, in- 
cluding owners, dates of conveyance, lot 
numbers, areas in acres, and rents. 

The success of Alexandria and George- 
town provoked the jealous rivalry of other 
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landowners. Among them was Jacob 
Funk, an up-country “‘Dutchman’’? who 
lived near Frederick. In 1768 he decided 
to have his own trading town aad laid out 
a site on the pleasant southward slope from 
19th to 23rd Street, N. W. and from H 
Street to the Potomac. His “emporium,” 
complete with sites for a market and a 
tobacco warehouse, was hopefully named 
Hamburgh, but the crude and common 
tongue christened it “‘Funkstown.”’ It is 
depicted on a browned manuscript survey 
of the streets, unsigned and undated, but 
probably drawn between 1791 and 1800. 
Funk’s soaring ambitions came to nought, 
however. Most of the lots fell into the 
hands of speculators who exchanged them 
for others of equal value, as suggested by 
Washington, and the few buildings and 
projected streets faded into the ‘Federal 
City.” 

A somewhat more kindly fate favored 
Carrollsburg, established in 1770 by 
Charles Carroll (1729-73) of Duddington. 
The site, between St. James’ Creek and the 
Eastern Branch where the War College 
now stands, was surveyed in October 1770 
by Francis Deakins, whose manuscript plat 
gives full details [see illustration]. Local 
newspapers report the lading of ships at 
this “‘port’’ in the 1790’s, but by that time 
it was being absorbed by the greater city 
which the ambitious proprietor had partly 
inspired. 


Major L’EnFrant’s GRAND PLAN 


Many agreed with the local nabobs that 
their rustic retreats were destined to be the 
seat of a great city. The region’s location 
between North and South and its impor- 
tance as a road junction aided the personal 
influence of Washington and Jefferson in 
securing the Act of Congress of July 16, 
1790, designating the Potomac as the loca- 
tion for a ‘Federal Town.” Bets ran high 
in favor of Georgetown, when The Times, 
and the Patowmack Packet of October 20, 
1790, gravely announced, “‘Last Friday 











arrived here from Mount Vernon, the 
PRESIDENT of the United States, and 
on Saturday morning, in Company with 
the principal Gentlemen of this town and 
neighbourhood, set out to view the Coun- 
try ... in order to fix upon a proper 
situation, for the GRAND COLUMBIAN 
FEDERAL CITY... .” 

In the discussion of a suitable plan, one 
of the most interested parties was the 
Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson, who 
at Washington’s request, submitted his 
own proposal. This celebrated sketch, 
drawn probably in March 1791, is now 
in the Library’s Jefferson Papers and is 
very likely the first plan of the city of 
Washington ever drafted. It comprises a 
roughly rectangular site between Tiber 
Creek and Rock Creek, divided into 
squares by dotted lines, and a larger 
dotted area to be laid out later. The 
details, showing Jefferson’s foresight and 
study of foreign city plans, include sites 
for the Capitol, a President’s House, “‘pub- 
lic walks’’ (the Mall), a market, and space 
for wharves [see illustration]. 

While the master of Monticello arranged 
his own ideas, Washington appointed 
Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant to con- 
ceive a splendid city and forwarded to 
him Jefferson’s “rough sketch” with the 
suggestion that the city extend from Rock 
Creek to the Eastern Branch, including 
‘‘as much ground (to be ceded by indi- 
viduals) as there is any tolerable prospect 
of obtaining.’ (14) 

Combining his own vision with the Euro- 
pean city plans Jefferson sent him, the 
testy Frenchman surveyed the site, battling 
snow squalls, rough wind, and high wa- 
ter (15), while he slowly perfected his grand 
‘Plan of the City Intended for the Perma- 
nent Seat of the Government of the United 
States. . . .” He wanted “‘to delin{eJate 
on anew and orriginal way the plan the con- 
trivance of which the president has left to 
me without any restriction soever.”’ (16) 
The browned original manuscript, many 


details of which are almost obliterated, is 
a cherished possession of the Library. With 
it is his “Doted Line”’ map, an incomplete 
manuscript of the plan, untitled, unsigned, 
and undated, but delicately executed in 
ink and water color tints. Dotted lines in- 
dicate the proposed avenues and streets, 
and other details include squares, eleva- 
tions, and the proposed western and north- 
ern limits. The only note on the manu- 
script reveals the progress of L’Enfant’s 
survey: “All the Lines coloured red, are 
finished and those coloured yellow are in- 
tended to be compleated this Season.” 
The Major literally interpreted his own 
phrase “without any restriction” and be- 
came so cocky towards the Commissioners 
that Washington firmly told Jefferson, “‘he 
must know, there is a line beyond which he 
will not be suffered to go,” or, “‘we shall 
have no Commissioners.”’(17) L’Enfant 
did overstep the line, and early in 1792 he 
was dismissed. He had promised to have 
the plan ready for the engraver in the 
spring of 1791, but months slipped away, 
and Jefferson wrote anxious letters while 
Washington fumed in angry impatience. 
Finally, Andrew Ellicott, the surveyor of 
the District lines, prepared a copy, and 
Samuel Blodget, the speculator and builder 
of Blodget’s Hotel, wrote to Jefferson that 
Samuel Hill of Boston had contracted to 
engrave it for $150, promising to forsake 
all other work until its completion, which 
he hoped would be no later than June 
1792 (18). But it was October before Hill 
gave to the world his large and elaborately 
detailed Plan of the City of Washington in the 
Territory of Columbia . . ., generally called 
the “Boston” or “Hill” engraving, with 
““Observations explanatory of the Plan,” a 
note on “Breadth of the Streets,’’ and the 
latitude and longitude of the Capitol. 
Philadelphians were intensely jealous of 
the new Capital, but probably were proud 
when their local engravers, Thackara and 
Vallance, issued the second large plan of 
the city in November 1792. It is based 
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upon Ellicott’s drawing, has the same 
title and descriptive texts as Hill’s plan, 
and is generally known as the ‘‘Philadel- 
phia engraving” or the “official plan.” 
As it was issued to promote sales of lots, 
it bears details not found on previous 
maps, such as numbers of squares, depths 
of water, wharves, projected bridges over 
the Potomac and the Eastern Branch, the 
proposed city canal, and the ornamental 
planting along the Mall. 

Early plans were so popular that in 
June 1797 the District Commissioners in- 
formed Timothy Pickering, the Secretary 
of State, that their stock of plans of the 
city and the ‘“‘Territory of Columbia” was 
exhausted. They requested him to for- 
ward any stock remaining in his office, so 
that the plans might be sent abroad and 
distributed in the United States (19). 

Especially attractive were the handker- 
chief plans, which anticipated the cloth 
maps of World War II by a century and 
a half. The Library has two beautiful 
examples, printed about 1792 in red and 
in brown on cotton cloth about two feet 
square, entitled Plan of the City of Wash- 
ington in the Territory of Columbia. The red 
one is from the Hill engraving, but with 
the descriptive texts differently placed; it 
has an ornamental border of leaves and 
fruits and allegorical figures in the cor- 
ners [see illustration|. The brown one, 
bordered with stars, reproduces the Phil- 
adelphia engraving and adds a medallion 
portrait of Washington. 

Before 1801 public attention was focused 
on the new Capital by insets in maps of 
other regions. Of special interest are 
three which call the city ““Columbia”’ in- 
stead of Washington. These are: Map of 
the Middle States of North America (1791), 
A Map of the Genessee Tract .. . (1791), and 
Map of the Middle States... Showing the 
Position of the Geneseo Country (1800). The 
last two were made for promotional 
pamphlets. Improved maps of Maryland 
promoted knowledge of the “Federal 
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Town”—and the sale of lots. Samuel 
Lewis’ map, in Mathew Carey’s 1795 edi- 
tion of Guthrie’s Geography, is a curiosity, 
as it omits the name and bounds of the 
District. The most impressive of these 
maps is Dennis Griffith’s Map of the State 
of Maryland ...1794 (Thackara & Val- 
lance, Philadelphia, 1795), which con- 
tains a handsome inset, Plan of the City of 
Washington and Territory of Columbia, 
based on the Philadelphia engraving and 
including most of the detail. 

Meanwhile, the public became familiar 
with Washington through many descrip- 
tive articles and variations of the two 
early engravings of L’Enfant’s plan in 
books, magazines, gazetteers, atlases, and 
almanacs. Many if not most of these 
were skilfully “‘planted” to catch the eye 
of people with cash or credit to invest in 
lots. 

The first American description was an 
essay by “A Spectator” in the Maryland 
Journal for September 30, 1791. Others 
quickly followed in the New York Maga- 
zine (November 1791), the Massachusetts 
Magazine (December 1791), and the Phil- 
adelphia Gazette of the United States (Octo- 
ber 8, 1791, and January 4, 1792). These 
were also the sources of many later descrip- 
tions, which were sometimes accompanied 
by maps. The earliest-known publication 
of L’Enfant’s plan is in the Massachusetts 
Magazine for May 1792 (20). It is a 
simpler form of Hill’s engraving, with a 
graceful oval wreath encircling a shortened 
title. An interesting small map derived 
from the L’Enfant plan was engraved by 
Cornelius Tiebout for the New York 
Magazine of June 1792 (21). 

Accounts of Washington soon began to 
circulate in cultivated and liberal circles 
of western Europe, which probably saw 
their own sentimental republicanism re- 
flected in the new rustic Capital. A plan 
derived from Hill’s engraving was ap- 
pended to a highly patriotic Oration on the 
Discovery of Amerwca (London, 1792) by 











Elhanan Winchester, a liberal American 
Universalist minister. The London Literary 
Magazine for January 1793, in a descrip- 
tive article, presented a reduction 
of Hill’s engraving, ornamented with a 
key, a spread eagle and shield, with the 
city squares tinted pink and the Potomac 
in a highly imaginary green. Not to be 
outdone, the London Universal Magazine 
for July included a plan(22) derived 
from the Philadelphia engraving which 
was also the source of maps in J. Stock- 
dale’s edition of Jedidiah Morse’s American 
Geography (London, 1794) and in William 
Winterbotham’s Historical . . . View of the 
American United States (London, 1795; New 
York, 1796) (23). The Commissioners’ 
efforts to get a loan from the financiers of 
Amsterdam probably inspired the Plan der 
Stad Washington in the Algemeene vaderland- 
sche Letter - Oefeningen for 1793. Highborn 
gentlemen and ladies who perused the 
Gothaischer Hofkalender and the Almanac de 
Gotha for 1795 must have studied a small, 
delicately engraved Plan de la Ville de 
Washington en Amerique and used the key 
to locate the points of interest. 


SURVEYING THE MAGNIFICENT DISTANCES 


The surveyors who made the plans a 
reality were still tramping through quag- 
mires and getting their noses scratched by 
brambles, as did Benjamin H. Latrobe 
near the Navy Yard. The first was An- 
drew Ellicott, who in February 1791 be- 
gan to run the lines of the “Ten Mile 
Square” at Jones’ Point at the mouth of 
Hunting Creek, near Alexandria. On 
New Year’s Day, 1793, he wrote to the 
Commissioners, ‘With this [report] you 
will receive a map of the four lines, with 
a half mile on each side, to which is added 
a survey of the waters in the Territory and 
a plan of the city of Washington.” On 
February 11th the Commissioners sent to 
Jefferson “‘the plat of the Territory, exe- 
cuted according to the President’s re- 
quest.” (24) Ellicott sent the copper plate 


to Washington, assuring him that “the 
accuracy of the work is infinitely superior 
to any thing of the kind heretofore exe- 
cuted. . . .” (25) 

This is a reference to his beautiful topo- 
graphical map, Territory of Columbia . . ., 
probably engraved by Thackara and Val- 
lance in 1793-94 and printed by Joseph 
T. Scott. It is about 21% inches square, 
the title being curved around the north 
corner in accordance with Jefferson’s “idea 
of doing it on a square sheet to hang corner 
upwards.” A characteristic little sketch 
in the text of Jefferson’s letter describes 
just what he wanted (26). Ellicott’s own 
estimate of his work proved to be no idle 
boast, as it was the first of its kind for 
the District and the standard until 1861. 
Drawn on a scale of 2 inches to 1 mile, 
it includes the boundary stones, sites of 
the Capitol and President’s House, “‘grand 
Avenues and principal Streets,” the 
Potomac islands, many streams and roads, 
and plats of Georgetown and Alexandria. 
The stone piers which marked Ellicott’s 
lines at one-mile intervals appear in 
Ernest A. Schuster’s 40 small photo- 
graphs entitled “The Original Boundary 
Stones of the District of Columbia, 1791- 
92,” taken in 1908. The locations of 32 of 
the stones are given on Fred E. Wood- 
ward’s neat black ink “‘Chart Showing the 
Original Boundary Milestones of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Before 1801 other patient surveyors bat- 
tled undergrowth, mud, and mosquitoes 
to lay out the streets and squares. The 
Library has fascinating original records of 
their work. One is “Survey Notes, 1793-5, 
Washington, D. C.”(27),a MS volume sup- 
posedly by Robert King, which contains 
detailed memoranda on the streets and 
many references to important landmarks. 
Robert or Nicholas King probably made 
a similar undated MS book, “‘Calculations 
of Squares, Washington, D. C.’’(28), with 
surveyor’s descriptions of Squares 1—1149, 
including lands of many original proprie- 
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tors. Robert King, Sr. (father of Nicholas), 
bequeathed to posterity a most valuable 
guide to early Washington iconography. 
While in charge of records in the Sure 
veyor’s office, he compiled a six-page 
“Inventory of Books, Plans, Instruments 
&c. Belonging to the Public in the Sur- 
veyor’s Office—May 31st 1802” (29), 
which contains numerous entries for plats 
essential to constructing a “‘view’’ of the 
city before 1801. 

Many surveys before that date were 
embodied by James Dermott in his Map 
of the Public Appropriations of the City of 
Washington, which the District Commis- 
sioners sent to President John Adams on 
June 21, 1798. From the manner of pro- 
tecting it, this has always been called the 
“Tin Case Map.” The Library has a 
reproduction made in 1854 from the orig- 
inal in the office of the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings and a photolithograph 
of 1888, by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

Indispensable to a study of early Wash- 
ington are 21 plats made by Nicholas King, 
who surveyed for the Commissioners in 
1796-97 and was Surveyor of the City of 
Washington from 1802 until his death in 
1812. Much of his work was done before 
1801, as a letter from Samuel Davidson 
to the Commissioners in 1797 praises ‘“Mr. 
King’s elegant and descriptive work, now 
going forward in your office.” The U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1888 issued 
a folio atlas, The King Plats of the City of 
Washington . . ., embracing L’Enfant’s 
plan, Ellicott’s and Dermott’s maps, and 
King’s plan of the city, 1803. The hand- 
some plats bear names of streets and ave- 
nues, numbers, measurements, and bounds 
of original estates. 


Tue First BuILpDERS 


Ellicott was still busy with his instru- 
ments, when Jefferson, on March 6, 1792, 
reminded the dawdling Commissioners to 
advertise a prize for the best plans of a 
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Capitol and a President’s House. The 
notice, dated March 14, caught the eye 
of Dr. William Thornton, an amateur 


architect from Tortola, B. W. I. In 
October he requested permission to sub- 
mit his drawings for a Capitol, which the 
Commissioners were glad to receive (30), 
as most of those submitted were impractical 
or ridiculous. Washington was delighted, 
praising “The Grandeur, Simplicity and 
Beauty of the exterior—the propriety 
with which the apartments are distribut- 
ed—and the ceconomy in the mass of the 
whole structure. . . .” (31) 

Thornton’s plan of the Capitol was ac- 
cepted in March 1793. This was not his 
first one, which appears in his drawings 
(32). Anincomplete draft shows a portico, 
an entrance hall, and three large assembly 
rooms with semicircular apses. The com- 
plete plan, attractively tinted in salmon 
pink, follows the same general idea but 
adds an office wing. Thornton did not 
enter this design in the competition, as he 
was acutely aware of its defects. After 
seeing Stephen Hallet’s plans [see below], 
he prepared a new one, according to rough 
sketches which he had made from Hallet’s 
plans on the back of one of his own. It 
adopts the tall central dome, first proposed 
by his rival, and was the concept of his 
winning design which has_ been lost. 
This is outlined in his “‘Description of the 
Plan of the Capitol to Be Erected at the 
City of Washington...” (33) and is 
criticized in James Hoban’s memorandum 
to Thomas Jefferson, “On Drawings 
Delivered by Doctor Thornton. . . .” (34) 

When Thornton was appointed a Com- 
missioner in 1794, he resented changes 
made by Hallet [see below] and wanted to 
draw another set of plans, to correct 
“some wilful Errors which have been 
fallen into, by those jealous men who ob- 
jected to my Plan, because I was not 
regularly brought up an architect.” (35) 
George Hadfield succeeded Hallet as 
superintendent in 1795, and at his de- 
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Thomas Jefferson’s plan for the city of Washington, March 1791. 
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Handkerchief map of Washington, ca. 1792. From the Samuel Hill engraving 
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George Beck’s colored print, GEORGE TOWN AND FEDERAL CITY, OR CITY OF WASHINGTON. 














mand, Thornton furnished a complete set 
of working plans. The “revised design” 
of 1795-97 is represented by an east ele- 
vation, handsomely tinted in buff, with a 
blue dome; a west elevation with a semi- 
circular portico surmounted by statues 
and a blue dome supported by columns; 
a tinted floor plan with a central rotunda 
and three assembly rooms; a roughly 
sketched section; and an elevation of the 
North Wing, the only part completed before 
1801. These drawings were given to 
Benjamin H. Latrobe when he became 
Architect of the Capitol in 1802, and they 
were later presented to the Library by his 
family (36). 

Washington somewhat testily observed 
in 1795 that the Capitol plan represented 
nobody’s ideas, “but a compound of 
everybody’s.” That situation was due 
largely to Etienne Sulpice (Stephen) 
Hallet, the French “Architecte Expert,” 
whose major contribution was not fully 
appreciated for over a century (37). 
After he was invited by the Commissioners 
to criticize plans submitted in the com- 
petition, he drafted his own, which they 
liked but did not accept. Greatly cha- 
grined, he was soothed by an appoint- 
ment, at Washington’s suggestion, to 
study Thornton’s plans and to estimate 
costs (38). The President soon repented, 
however, when quarrels began to thicken. 

Hallet’s designs, exquisitely drafted and 
tinted, were donated to the Library in 
1873 by Edward Clark, Architect of the 
Capitol, 1865-1902, who received them 
from a son of Latrobe. The earliest, 
drawn for Jefferson in 1791 before the 
competition, he called his “Fancy Piece” 
or “original.’’ It consists of a floor plan 
and elevation, showing his basic concept 
of a central dome and wings (Plans “‘B” 
and ‘‘B2’’). His first competitive design 
(‘‘A1”’) has floor plans for two stories sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, and two sections. 
Plans “‘C” and “D” (1792) are the first 


and second adaptations of the original, the 
former rather severe and economical, the 
latter elaborate. Plan “C,” from which 
Thornton evidently made his second 
design [see above], consists of a domed 
central hall and large wings, with offices, 
for the Houses. Plan “D,” laid before the 
President in January 1793, was based upon 
the Pantheon in Paris, as suggested by 
Washington and Jefferson, and has a large 
central portico, a circular domed hall in 
the center, a west wing with a conference 
room, and wings containing elliptical halls 
for the Houses. Early in 1793 Hallet 
made his last series of competitive designs, 
Plan “‘E,’”’ with sections and elevations 
and a floor plan consisting of three halls. 

Following the announcement of the 
prize, Hallet drew additional plans in an 
attempt to bring Thornton’s to practical 
use. The final plan included a great 
rotunda with an interior peristyle, a con- 
ference room, an elliptical Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, and a _ semicircular Senate 
Chamber. Hallet’s drawings include later 
variations of this design with the square 
central court which he favored so ob- 
stinately that he was dismissed. 

After seven years of debate, the North 
Wing was completed. It is pictured in a 
charming ink and water color sketch made 
about 1800 by William Russell Birch, an 
Englishman who was well known as an 
engraver and painter of enamel minia- 
tures. This, the earliest contemporary 
view of the Capitol, with elegant red 
draperies in the windows, shows it as it 
looked when Congress assembled in No- 
vember 1800 [see illustration}. The build- 
ing’s unfinished state is suggested by two 
men cutting stone, and the waiting hacks 
and gossiping bystanders imply that a 
session is in progress. The layout of the 
grounds about that time is illustrated by 
three MS sketches, apparently made before 
1801 and including “‘Capitol circle.” 
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IMPROVEMENT FEVER 

In the decade before 1801 grandiose 
plans for public works were conceived in 
enthusiasm but were doomed by indiffer- 
ence, poverty. or bad construction. One 
was the first Rock Creek bridge, proposed 
in a handsome ink and tinted design, which 
was drafted for the Commissioners in 1792 
by Leonard Harbaugh of Baltimore (39). 
Plans to develop Tiber Creek as a canal 
appear in a design of the Mall from 7th 
to 15th Street and a drawing of a bridge 
over the creek. 

Private building absorbed most of the 
speculative interest, while public works lan- 
guished. A manuscript “Enumeration of 
the Houses in the City of Washington .. .,” 
prepared in November 1801 by Robert 
King, Jr., lists over 700, mostly of wood (40). 
Many were simple cottages like David 
Burnes’ home, romantically pictured in an 
anonymous engraving and in a woodcut 
of 1876, by Eliza Greatorex. Others prob- 
ably built before 1801 appear in two pale 
water colors of 1874-75 by James R. Alden. 
One depicts the home of James Hoban, 
architect of the White House, on the north 
side of F near 15th Street; the other por- 
trays houses seen from the N. E. corner of 
17th and H Streets. 

Photographs and measured drawings of 
buildings erected before 1801, in the ar- 
chives of the Historic American Buildings 
Survey, include the old Stone House in 
Georgetown, Dumbarton House, old North 
Building of Georgetown University, Samuel 
Davidson’s ‘“Evermay,” the Octagon 
House, Wheat Row, Thomas Law’s home, 
William M. Duncanson’s ‘‘The Maples,” 
and many others. The Pictorial Archives 
of Early American Architecture contain 
valuable supplementary material, includ- 
ing references to pictures in books and 
magazines. William Thornton’s fascinat- 
ing tinted designs for the Octagon House 
and Tudor Place illustrate the contempo- 
rary classical taste and the vogue of oval 
rooms (41). 
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WASHINGTON SEEN BY TRAVELERS AND 
ARTISTS 


The result of this enterprise was not a 
city, but a project where surveyors and 
speculators still tramped through marshes 
and around stumps. The air of improvisa- 
tion and incompleteness, the piles of lum- 
ber, brick, and uncut stone, as well as the 
avenues leading nowhere, are reflected in 
accounts of travelers who observed the 
inchoate “metropolis” with appraising 
eyes. One of the earliest, an English 
clothier named Henry Wansey, arrived in 
the summer of 1794 and described the city 
at some length (42). 


Perhaps the acutest observer was the cul- 
tured Duc de La Rochefoucauld Liancourt, 
a refugee from the French Revolution, 
who ranged over the United States during 
the years 1795-97 and wrote an entertain- 
ing account of the ‘‘Federal City,” George- 
town, and Alexandria (43). He had am- 
ple time to gather impressions during a 
visit with Thomas Law, who was deeply 
involved in the speculative mania which 
the Duke regarded as the city’s evil genius 
and the cause of the slow growth lamented 
by Jefferson. ‘In this place,’ wrote Lian- 
court, “all the strength of the community 
is lost. There is no common effort, be- 
cause the interests of the several individuals 
are really different. ... After the plan 
of the city had been for a while admired for 
its beauty and magnificence, people began 
to perceive that it was too extensive, too 
gigantic, for the actual circumstances of 
the United States. ... The number of 
its inhabitants is at present very incon- 
siderable, and they are so scattered, that 
if they were less occupied with their specu- 
lations, rivalry, and hatreds, they could 
still form no society. They visit like people 
in the country. . . .”. He counted about 
150 buildings, thinly sown over the vast 
area or clustered in hamlets at George- 
town, on the Potomac and the Eastern 
Branch, at Greenleaf’s Point, and near the 














unfinished Capitol and President’s House, 
between which stood Samuel Blodget’s 
**handsome tavern.” 

The Duke’s observation is confirmed by 
George Isham Parkyns’ view, The City of 
Washington in 1860, engraved by Heath 
and published in 1804 by R. Phillips of 
London. Looking from a wharf on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac, one sees 
a panorama of thinly scattered buildings 
and public works from Georgetown to 
William Mayne Duncanson’s house, in- 
cluding Rock Creek bridge, Lear's wharf, 
Wheat Row, Thomas Law’s house, the 
Capitol, Conrad’s boarding house, Dud- 
dington Manor, and Tunnicliff’s Hotel, 
where (according to Mrs. William Thorn- 
ton’s diary) President John Adams stayed 
when he arrived in 1800 (44). 

Isaac Weld, a Briton, visited Washington 
about the same time as Liancourt and de- 
scribed the Capitol, the President’s House, 
Blodget’s Hotel, and the private houses. 
He could not take Washington’s urban 
pretensions seriously. ‘“‘Were the houses 
that have been built situated in one place 
all together, they would make a very 
respectable appearance, but scattered 
about as they are, a spectator can scarcely 
perceive anything like a town. Excepting 
the streets and avenues, and a small part 
of the ground adjoining the public build- 
ings, the whole place is covered with 
trees. To be under the necessity of going 
through a deep wood for one or two miles, 
perhaps, in order to see a next door 
neighbor, and in the same city, is a curious, 
and, I believe, a novel circumstance.”’ 
(45) Early editions of his Travels, 
published between 1799 and 1807, con- 
tain a plan originally engraved by J. 
Stockdale of London in 1798. It is a 
small copy of the “Philadelphia engrav- 
ing,” with the street plan, sites of the 
Capitol and President’s House, the pro- 
posed canal, Mall, and wharves. 

A hint of real growth appears in a book 
of travels by the Englishman, John Davis, 


dedicated to President Jefferson (46). He 
mentions the Navy Yard, Marine Bar- 
racks, Treasury, and War Office and ad- 
mires the diagonal streets, radiating from 
important points. He thought they pre- 
vented “‘the monotony that characterises 
Philadelphia. We here perceive the supe- 
riority of taste in a travelled Frenchman, 
over a homebred Englishman.” He pre- 
ferred L’Enfant to William Penn. But the 
White House distressed him so that he 
invoked against poor James Hoban the 
dreadful epitaph which a wit conceived 
for the architect Vanbrugh: 


*‘Lie heavy on him Earth;—for he 
Has laid a heavy load on thee!” 


Modern “planners”? should take counsel 
from his praise of the scattered govern- 
ment buildings. “. . . Some have ob- 
jected, that the public offices are so remote 
from each other as to obstruct the business 
of state. A shallow, gothic remark! The 
symmetry of the city would have been 
destroyed, had these buildings been more 
contiguous.” (47) 

Several other notable descriptions of the 
city appeared before 1801, but few ap- 
proach those mentioned above in charm 
and critical judgment. Some borrowed 
heavily from Jedidiah Morse’s American 
Geography, like the French Swiss, Charles 
Pictet, who used other “best’? American 
writers to describe the plan, the sites of 
the public buildings, and the planting 
along the streets (48). Christoph Daniel 
Ebeling, professor of history and librarian 
of the Hamburg Gymnasium, compiled a 
scholastic treatise with many valuable 
iconographic notes and references to con- 
temporary books, pamphlets, magazines, 
and newspapers (49). 

The disappointing dearth of illustra- 
tions in early travel books is relieved by 
two beautiful views executed by wander- 
ing artists. The earlier one is Washington 
by George Isham Parkyns, a somewhat 
obscure Englishman who came to Phil- 
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adelphia in 1795 and worked for T. B. 
Freeman, a publisher and engraver. It 
is a black and white print, published by 
J. Harrison of New York, 1795, and in 
London by Parkyns. The view, southeast 
from Georgetown heights, frames the 
scattered embryo city between huge trees. 
Its romantic and rather lonesome atmos- 
phere is heightened by a single cart de- 
scending the hill, birds wheeling above 
the trees, and wooded Mason’s Island in 
the distance. 

The city as it looked to Congressmen 
coming to the first meeting there in 1800 is 
portrayed in George Beck’s lovely colored 
print, George Town and Federal City, or City of 
Washingtcn [see illustration]. It was repro- 
duced from his sketch in 1801 by T. Cart- 
wright of London and published in that 
city on June ist by Atkins & Nightingale, 
and at Philadelphia, presumably in the 
same year. Beck (1748?-1814), a Philadel- 
phian, drew many sketches of Potomac 


River scenery. His view from the wooded 





heights of Georgetown has often been 


reproduced. It pictures buildings in 
Georgetown, the road descending the 
hill towards the stone-arched bridge over 
Rock Creek, Robert Peter’s house and 
tobacco shed, distant buildings on the 
heights and water front of Washington, 
and two on the sylvan hump of Mason’s 
Island. A weary traveler sitting by the 
road and patting his dog adds the romantic 
and sentimental note of the period. This 
is Washington, as it was when government 
clerks arrived from Philadelphia, wonder- 
ing (like many later ones) where they 
would live. This is the new Capital which 
President John Adams viewed with min- 
gled feelings, when Mrs. Thornton wrote in 
her little diary (50) how she saw him rolling 
along in his ‘‘Chariot and four,” over the 
magnificent distances from which time 
alone could evoke the city of L’Enfant’s 
majestic vision. 
NeELson R. Burr 
Exhibits Office 
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Office. 
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beth Wheeler, Mrs. Ruth Young, and 
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Photostats from the original MSS, Land 
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Photostat from the original MS, War De- 
partment. 
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Some Presentation Copies in the 


Library of Thomas Jefferson 


HE gift of Doctr B. Franklin to 
Th: Jefferson.”” How many books 
are there today, in libraries or in 
private collections, with such a provoca- 
tive inscription on the flyleaf! Two pam- 
phlets in the collection sold, or rather 
“ceded,” by Jefferson to Congress in 1815 
are so inscribed by Jefferson. It would 
be interesting to know the exact circum- 
stances under which the gifts were made. 
The more important of the two is a 
copy of a commercial pamphlet, the 
Principles of Trade, an anonymously printed 
publication by Franklin’s friend George 
Whately, the English economist. The first 
edition was printed in 1765, and Franklin’s 
interest was such that correspondence be- 
tween him and the author followed, with 
the result that in 1774 Whately published 
a second edition, in which he incorporated 
in the form of notes many of Franklin’s 
comments. It was a copy of this edition 
that Franklin sent to Jefferson, who not 
only wrote the gift inscription on the 
flyleaf, but also the initials B. F. in the 
margins beside all the notes of which 
Franklin was the author [see illustration]. 
Jefferson was only 31 years of age at the 
time the second edition was published, 
and Franklin’s letter to Whately, dated 
from Passy some ten years later, on August 
21, 1784, may explain the motive of the 
gift: 
Your excellent little Work, The Principles of Trade 


is too little known. I wish you would send me a 


Copy of it... I would get it translated and 
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printed here. And if your Bookseller has any 
quantity of them left, I should be glad he would 
send them to America. The Ideas of our People 
there, tho’ rather better than those that prevail 
in Europe, are not as good as they should be; 
and that Piece might be of Service among them. 


The second pamphlet bearing this gift 
inscription—less important only because 
the title page is lacking and the inscription 
has been mutilated by some autograph- 
hunting vandal—is also on a subject dear 
to Franklin’s heart. This is the Lettre 
physiocratique of Pierre Samuel Dupont 
de Nemours, addressed to “‘Messieurs de la 
Société d’Emulation de Londres,” from 
Versailles on February 4, 1767, the year in 
which Dupont was publishing his edition 
of Francois Quesnay’s Physiocratie. In 
thanking Dupont for a copy of the Lettre 
Franklin wrote that “‘it is from your philos- 
ophy only that maxims of a contrary 





and more happy conduct are to be drawn.” 
This pamphlet probably marked Jeffer- 
son’s first introduction to Dupont de Ne- 
mours, who later became one of his closest 
friends and most active correspondents. 
Jefferson purchased a number of Frank- 
lin’s books after his death. He also re- 
ceived another gift from Franklin’s library, 
not from Franklin himself, but from the 
agent selling the books, Nicholas Gouin 
Dufief of Philadelphia. This is an as- 
sociation volume of exceptional interest, 
beautifully bound in English red straight- 
grain morocco, and, most unusual in books 
belonging to Jefferson, entirely uncut by 














the binder. It contains two pamphlets 
expressing principles with which Franklin 
was in wholehearted disagreement, as may 
be seen by his running commentary of 
marginal notes. These pamphlets were 
published anonymously; the first, Matthew 
Wheelock’s Reflections Moral and Political on 
Great Britain and Her Colonies, was printed 
in London in 1770, and the second, 
Allan Ramsay’s Thoughts on the Origin and 
Nature of Government, was printed in the 
preceding year. Ramsay (the son of the 
poet) roused Franklin’s opposition to a 
greater extent than did Wheelock, and 
comments appear on almost every page 
of the Thoughts. Franklin’s summation at 
the end reads, ‘‘This Writer is concise, 
lively, & elegant in his Language, but his 
Reasonings are too refin’d and Paradoxi- 
cal to make Impression on the Under- 
standing or convince the Minds of his 
Readers. And his main Fact on which 
they are founded is a Mistake.” 

Dufief, who was in correspondence with 
Jefferson concerning the sale of Franklin’s 
library, sent the volume originally as a 
loan, with the expressed intention of 
keeping it for himself. On January 31, 
1803, he wrote to Jefferson: 

Je vous envoie le catalogue des livres qui me 
restent de la Bibliothéque du Dr Franklin. .. . 

Jai cru vous faire plaisir & vous donner une 
preuve non équivoque de ma profonde estime en 
joignant au Catalogue deux petits ouvrages sur la 
Revolution américaine, rendus inestimables par 
les notes posthumes de votre illustre coopérateur 
dans le grand & glorieux oeuvre de l’indépend- 
ance. Lisez-les, communiquez-les, si vous le 
desirez, 4 vos amis, & ensuite renvoyez-moi le 
volume qui les contient. .. . 


Jefferson acknowledged this on February 
4, 1804, and in ordering from him a 
number of Franklin’s books added: 


. . to this I should certainly add the volume 
inclosed in your letter, containing two small 
pamphlets with copious marginal notes by Dr. 
F., but that from the binding, and the desire 
expressed to have it returned, I conclude you 
wish to preserve it for yourself as a relict of a 
saint. 


On February 14, Dufief made the only 
possible reply: 


Jai cru sentir en lisant votre lettre que vous 
seriez charmé de posseder les seules Reliques lit- 
téraires qui nous restent probablement de l’im- 
mortel Franklin, . . . veuillez donc les accepter 
malgré le desir religieux de les garder qu’elles 
m’avaient inspiré. 

However charmed Jefferson may have 
been, he did not acknowledge the gift 
until some three months later, when, 
writing (on May 5th) to Dufief on other 
matters, he mentioned: 

I find that I omitted in due time to make you 
my acknolegements for the previous reliques of 
Doctr. Franklin, which you were so obliging as 
to spare from your particular collection. Not 
only the intrinsic value of whatever came from 
him, but my particular affection for him, extend 
the measure of my obligation to you for this 
kindness. 


Jefferson’s library is rich in pamphlets 
concerning both the American and the 
French Revolutions. Two of its greatest 
treasures, from the historical and the 
bibliographical points of view, are indi- 
rectly connected with both events. Given 
to him in secret by their author, these two 
revolution-inciting pamphlets were anon- 
ymously written and published by Ed- 
mond Charles Genét, the first Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States from 
the Republic of France. No two capitals 
were more rife with plots and intrigues 
than were Paris and Philadelphia in 1793, 
at the time of Citizen Genét’s entry into 
the latter city on his mission. No one 
could have entered with more zest than 
he into the spirit of the times, and in less 
than three months after his arrival, there 
appeared in Philadelphia the two mys- 
terious little pamphlets with no clue as to 
the identity of the author or the printer. 
Were it not for Jefferson, there might still 
be no clue as to their origin, but fortu- 
nately he has given a full account of the 
whole affair in his so-called Anas: 


Mr Genet called on me, and read to me very 
rapidly instriis he had prepared for Michaud who 
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is going to Kentuckey, an address to the inhab. of 
Louisiana, & another to those of Canada. in these 
papers it appears that besides encouraging those 


inhabitants to insurrection, he speaks of two gen- 
erals at Kentuckey who have proposed to him to 
go & take N. Orleans if he will furnish the exp. 
about £3000. sterl. he declines advancing it, but 
promises that sum ultimately for their expences, 
proposes that officers shall be commiss? by him- 
self in Kentuckey & louisiana, that they shall ren- 
dezvous out of the territories of the US. suppose 
in Louisiana, & there making up a battalion to be 
called the of inhabitants of Louisiana & 
Kentuckey and getting what Ind** they could, to 
undertake the expedii against N. Orleans, and then 
Louisiana to be established into an independant 
state connected in commerce with France & the 
US. that two frigates shall go into the river Missis- 
sipi and cooperate against N. Orleans.—the ad- 
dress to Canada, was to encourage them to shake 
off English yoke, to call Indians to their assistance, 
and to assure them of the friendly disposiis of their 
neighbors of the US. he said he communicated 
these things to me, not as Secy of state, but as 
mr Jeff. 

These two rare pamphlets are still extant 
in Jefferson’s collection. The address to 
the Louisianans is known at the present 
time in no other copy. It consists of four 
leaves only, with the title Liberte Egalite. 
Les Frangais Libres a leurs freres de la Louisiane. 
L’an 2d de la République Frangoise. On this 
title Jefferson has written “by Genet.” 
[See illustration.| The address to the Cana- 
dians has the caption title Les Francais 
Libres a leurs freres les Canadiens; consisting 
of four leaves, it has no title page and no 
date. The only other copy of this address 
known to exist is in the John Carter Brown 
Library. Although the two pamphlets to- 
gether comprise only eight leaves, they are 
of great significance to historians and to 
bibliographers. 

Jefferson was in Paris during the Revolu- 
tion, and his collection of pamphlets on 
that subject is very complete. A docu- 
ment of minor historical importance but of 
intense human interest was a posthumous 
gift from the author, Jean Henri Masers de 
Latude, the famous prisoner of the Bastille. 


“Poor old Latude,” wrote Fulwar Skip- 
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worth, the consul at Paris, to Jefferson on 
January 15, 1805, ‘‘who passed more than 
a third of the last century in dungeons & in 
Irons, & who I believe you know, died 
about a month ago. Not long before his 
death he left with me two of his Books con- 
taining the memoirs of his captivity, & two 
prints of his picture, requesting that I 
should forward the whole to you.” 

According to the generally accepted 
story Latude suffered his long martyrdom 
for having tried to attract the notice of 
Madame de Pompadour by means of a 
faked plot to poison her. Jefferson’s ver- 
sion, as given to Maria Cosway in his fa- 
mous “‘Head and Heart” letter (Paris, 
October 12, 1786), is somewhat different: 

De la Tude comes sometimes to take family 
soupe with me, & entertains me with anecdotes of 
his five & thirty years imprisonment. how fertile 
is the mind of man which can make the Bastille & 
Dungeon of Vincennes yeild interesting anecdotes. 
you know this was for making four verses on M™* 
de Pompadour. but I think you told me you did 
not know the verses. they were these. “Sans 
esprit, sans sentiment, Sans etre belle ni neuve, 
En France on peut avoir le premier amant: 
Pompadour en est l’epreuve.”’ 

Whichever was the true cause, 35 years in 
a dungeon and in irons seems an extrava- 
gant punishment. 

The bibliographical importance of a 
great many books and pamphlets in 
Jefferson’s library lies in the fact that he 
made a practice of writing the name of the 
author, when known to him, on every 
anonymous publication, and this, in con- 
junction with his correspondence, fre- 
quently supplies otherwise unobtainable 
information, not only as to the author, 
but also as to dates and related matters. 
Cases in point are the two pamphlets by 
Genét described above. 

Another pamphlet of great bibliographi- 
cal interest, printed in London without 
date, is Colony Commerce; or, Reflections on 
the Commercial System, as It Respects the West- 
India Islands, Our Continental Colonies © the 
United States of America: With Some Remarks 
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By a Well-Wither to his King and Country. 





With an ArpENDrx. 
Containing Reflections on Goxp, Sirver, and 
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on the Present High Price of Sugar, and the 
Means of Reducing It. By Alexander Campbell 
Brown. This has all the appearance of 
having been written by an Englishman or 
a Scot for the benefit of his fellow country- 
men. Thanks to Jefferson, we know that 
this is an intentional fake and that the real 
author was an American, M. Leavenworth 
of Connecticut, whose name Jefferson has 
thus written on the title page of his copy 
below the pseudonym. 

On April 14, 1792, Leavenworth, who 
was in London at the time, sent Jefferson 
a copy of the pamphlet, with a letter 
reading: 

I have lately published (in a fictitious Name) 
the inclosed Pamphlet. The object was to evince 
that it was for the interest of G. Britain to admit 
into their service American built ships, to admit 
American Vessels into their West Indies and 
American Provisions into their Ports. 

I the more readily engaged in this, as many 
seem to wish for a treaty of Commerce between 
our Country and G. Britain who appeared not to 
know what to ask for. They did not seem to have 
defined in their own Minds what they might 
expect. 

The object will explain some things in the title 
and Manner of the Pamphlet which at first might 
appear strange. 


Coming from a Briton, some of the 
“things” might indeed have appeared 
strange! 

On receipt of Leavenworth’s letter Jeffer- 
son added the real name of the author to 
the title page of his copy, and there the 
matter rested. The information did not 
become general, though Jefferson’s cor- 
respondence reveals that at least one of 
his friends, Tench Coxe, had his suspicions. 
So far as bibliographers are concerned the 
author is, and always has been, “‘Brown, 
Alexander Campbell,” and the book is so 
entered by them all. Even the late 
Worthington Chauncey Ford was de- 
ceived. His note to Leavenworth’s letter, 
printed in his edition of the Jefferson 
letters in the Bixby collection, reads: 


The pamphlet is mentioned in the Jefferson 
library, but unfortunately without any suggestion 
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of its title. It was probably lost in the burning 
of a part of the Library of Congress in 1851, as 
it does not appear in the catalogue of 1861. No 
pamphlet answering this description is in the 
British Museum under Leavenworth. 


Generally speaking, authors’ presenta- 
tion copies add to our bibliographical 
knowledge, but at times they can cause 
confusion. In 1788 Sir John Sinclair (of 
Ulbster), the first President of the Board 
of Agriculture in London (and incidentally 
the man who contributed the now much- 
used word “statistics” to our language), 
sent to his American friend Jefferson a 
copy of his pamphlet, La Crise de [ Europe. 
This was an anonymous publication but 
on the title page the author wrote an in- 
scription including his own name in full: 
“De le Chevalier Sinclair Ulbster, membre 
de Parlement d’Angleterre.” Sir John’s 
handwriting being what it was, it is per- 
haps scarcely surprising to find the author 
listed by Barbier, who must have seen a 
similarly inscribed copy, in his Dictionnaire 
des ouvrages anonymes as the “chevalier 
Sinclair Webster” ! 

Another book in Jefferson’s library that 
has caused confusion was sent to him by 
the author, Samuel Fish of Windham, 
Connecticut. This is a volume actually 
containing three separate tracts which 
have been telescoped into one title by 
Sabin and Evans. The title as quoted by 
Evans reads: 

An Address, showing the means to prevent wars 
among all nations of the earth; the Cause of Zion 
defended; and a New year’s gift; on the subject 
of peace and union. By Samuel Fish. Windham: 
Printed by John Byrne. 1796. 8vo. 

Only the first part of the foregoing title, 
An Address, Showing the Means to Prevent 
Wars among All Nations of the Earth, was 
printed in 1796. The Cause of Zion De- 
fended mentions the Louisiana Purchase 
and therefore could not have been printed 
before 1804, and the third tract, A New 
Year's Gift to the United States of America, 
contains a quotation from the Windham 
Gazette for April 11, 1805! Consequently, 
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only the first of the three tracts has a place 
in Evans at all. 


Samuel Fish’s autograph inscription to 
Jefferson on the flyleaf is worth printing: 


A present from the Author to the President the 
U. S. presents with the greatest humility humbly 
soliciting the approbation, patronage, and kind 
assistance of the publishing and spreding abroad 
the doctrine of peace and union in the world 
while we enjoy the greatest blessing of peace, 
and at a time, when other nations are dreadfully 
involved in bloody wars; that the President, in 
his exalted station, may be a promoter of peace 
among other nations; as well as in his own; that 
nations yet unborn may rise up, and call thee 
blessed, for preventing the Sword being bathed 
in blood.—Blessed are the peace makers The 
Author Columbia, Connecticut March 14" 1806 


A historical gift book of unusual per- 
sonal and bibliographical interest is John 
Carey’s edition of George Washington’s 
Official Letters to the Honorable American 
Congress, first printed in London in 1795. 
Carey, an Irishman and the brother of 
the Philadelphia publisher, Mathew Ca- 
rey, was in Philadelphia when he com- 
menced work on this publication and was 
in constant correspondence with Jefferson 
who, in turn, communicated to George 
Washington advice concerning what could 
be printed and what had best be sup- 
pressed. Eventually Carey went to Lon- 
don, where his book was finally published. 
From there he sent a copy to Jefferson 
(through a Mr. Rice of Philadelphia), 
with an explanatory letter in two copies, 
dated April 6, 1795; one is now in its 
chronological place in the Jefferson Papers 
in the Library of Congress, the other has 
been inserted in the book itself. Jefferson, 
who had a strong “aversion to the drudg- 
ery of the writing table’ when it suited 
him, acknowledged neither the letter nor 
the book. Carey not unnaturally took 
umbrage at this, and when he found him- 
self forced to write another letter on Sep- 
tember 1, 1796, he made clear his resent- 
ment. His letter opened: “It may appear 
presumptuous in me to address you, since 
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I have not been honored with any reply 
to a letter which I took the liberty of 
writing to you about April, 1795.” This 
letter had far more important things to 
communicate, however, than mere pique 
and continued: 


I venture to trouble you with a few lines on a 
subject, which, in my feeble judgment at least, 
appears entitled to some consideration. Not long 
since, I happened, in a coffee-house, to fall into 
conversation with a sensible, well-informed gen- 
tleman,—an American, I believe,—but, at least, 
well acquainted with American affairs, & with 
the characters of those who conduct them. Speak- 
ing of Gen! Washington, this gentleman mentioned 
his “Official Letters”, and, without knowing my 
connexion with them, strongly condemned the 
editor for having “‘suppressed a number of the most 
interesting passages, and presented the public with 
little better than the chaff.’ ‘These, as nearly as I can 
recollect, were his words: and this he delivered, 
not as his own private opinion only, but as that 
of the most competent judges in America,—men- 
tioning, at the same time, some very respectable 
names, as coinciding with him in sentiment. I 
felt too deeply interested in the affair, to suffer it 
to pass over thus in general terms; and accordingly 
I endeavoured to bring him to particulars;—when, 
to my very great surprise, he accurately repeated 
the substance of some very material passages 
which I had omitted, and pointed out, in one in- 
stance, the omission of an entire letter. . . . The 
purport, therefore, of the present letter is, to re- 
quest,—if it be not too high a degree of presump- 
tion to hope for such condescension on your 
part,—that you, Sir, would be kind enough to 
honor me with your opinion on the subject, in 
order that I may not err on either side, through 
want or through excess of caution, in case I pub- 
lish the continuation. .. . 


A postscript expressed the hope that 
Jefferson received his set of the Official 
Letters, as Carey is uncertain whether the 
set intended for him ever reached its des- 
tination. 

To this Jefferson somewhat haughtily 
replied on November 10: 

. with respect to the passages omitted in the 
official letters I am totally uninformed of their 
nature: for tho’ I recieved from mf Rice the 
copy you were so kind as to send me, & for which 
I return you my thanks, yet, having gone over 


the letters in their MS. state, I have not read 
them as published; and indeed had I read them, 
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it is not probable my memory would have enabled 
me to judge of the omissions. I am therefore 
prepared to give but one opinion, which is that 
the whole of the M. S. S. examined & passed by 
myself, and the doubtful passages referred to the 
President & passed by hira, were proper for pub- 
lication. for tho’ there were passages which 
might on publication create uneasiness in the 
minds of some, & were therefore referred by me 
to the President, yet I concurred fully in the 
opinion he pronounced that as these things were 
true they ought to be known. to render history 
what it ought to be the whole truth should be 
known. I am no friend to mystery & state secrets. 
they serve generally only to conceal the errors & 
rogueries of those who govern. . . . 


It should be added that several books 
bearing the signature of John Carey are 
in Jefferson’s library, but it may be safely 
assumed that they were acquired before 
the date of this correspondence! 

There is an interesting bibliographical 
point in connection with the date of 
Carey’s edition of the Washington letters. 
In 1795, the year of the London publica- 
tion, an edition was printed in Boston; 
this is listed by bibliographers as the first, 
the London issue being placed second. 
John Carey’s correspondence with Jeffer- 
son makes it quite clear, however, that 
the London issue was the first; but it was 
in a letter to James Monroe, not to 
Jefferson, that Carey deliberately estab- 
lished the point. Writing to Monroe from 
London on August 7, 1805, Carey de- 
scribed in detail the publication of the 
book, definitely stating that the London 
edition was the first and that American 
booksellers had “printed two or three 
cheap rival editions; so that mine hardly 
in the end defrayed its own expenses, 
without yielding me any compensation 
for my time, labor, and risk.” 


Jefferson’s peace of mind seems not to 
have suffered in this passage with John 
Carey. At times, however, his political 
enthusiasms led to indiscretions which did 
cause a certain amount of mental anguish. 
A case in point was the American edition 
of the first part of Thomas Paine’s Rights 


of Man, written in answer to Edmund 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution 
and printed in London in 1791. 


A copy of the first edition, and the first 
copy to arrive in the United States, was 
lent by James Madison to Jefferson whose 
own copy, sent by the author with the 
second part, had not yet arrived. Madi- 
son had borrowed the work from John 
Beckley, who requested Jefferson to for- 
ward it to Mr. J. B. Smith, whose brother, 
Samuel Harrison Smith, had undertaken 
to reprint the book in Philadelphia. Jef- 
ferson’s appreciation of the sentiments of 
The Rights of Man can be imagined, and 
on sending the copy to J. B. Smith as 
requested, he enclosed a note expressing 
his pleasure that the book was to be re- 
printed in the United States. Smith, de- 
lighted at such a letter from the Secretary 
of State, not unnaturally sent it to his 
brother the printer, who, overjoyed at a 
recommendation from such a quarter, 
printed a portion of it as a foreword to 
the book. For the overwhelming troubles 
that followed, Jefferson blamed “‘the indis- 
cretion of a printer,” although the initial 
indiscretion was certainly his own. In 
any event, the unfortunate Secretary of 
State felt obliged to write letter after letter 
clarifying his position. First he dispatched 
a long explanation to George Washington, 
dated Philadelphia, May 8, 1791: 


. . . Paine’s answer to Burke’s pamphlet begins 
to produce some squibs in our public papers. in 
Fenno’s paper they are Burkites, in the others 
Painites. one of Fenno’s was evidently from the 
author of the discourses on Davila [i. ¢. John 
Adams, the Vice President]. I am afraid the in- 
discretion of a printer has committed me with 
my friend mr Adams, for whom, as one of the 
most honest & disinterested men alive, I have a 
cordial esteem, increased by long habits of con- 
currence in opinion in the days of his republi- 
canism: and even since his apostasy to hereditary 
monarchy & nobility, tho’ we differ, we differ as 
friends should do.—Beckley had the only copy of 
Paine’s pamphlet, & lent it to me, desiring when 
I should have read it, that I would send it to a 
mf J. B. Smith, who had asked it for his brother 
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to reprint it. being an utter stranger to J. B. 
Smith, both by sight and character, I wrote a 
note to explain to him why I (a stranger to him) 
sent him a pamphlet, towit, that mf Beckley had 
desired it; & to take off a little of the dryness of 
the note, I added that I was glad to find it was 
to be reprinted, that something would at length 
be publicly said against the political heresies 
which had lately sprung up among us, & that I 
did not doubt our citizens would rally again 
round the standard of Common sense. that I 
had in my view the Discourses of Davila, which 
have filled Fenno’s papers for a twelvemonth, 
without contradiction, is certain. but nothing 
was ever further from my thoughts than to be- 
come myself the contradictor before the public. 
to my great astonishment however, when the 
pamphlet came out, the printer had prefixed my 
note to it, without having given me the most 
distant hint of it. mf Adams will unquestionably 
take to himself the charge of political heresy, as 
conscious of his own views of drawing the present 
government to the form of the English constitu- 
tion, and I fear will consider me as meaning to 
injure him in the public eye. . . 


Similar explanations were made _ to 
James Madison and to other political ad- 
herents, but it was not until July 17 that 
he managed to write to Adams himself: 


I have a dozen times taken up my pen to write 
to you & as often laid it down again, suspended 
between opposing considerations. I determine 
however to write from a conviction that truth be- 
tween candid minds, can never do harm. the first 
of Paine’s pamphlets on the Rights of man, which 
came to hand here, belonged to mf Beckley. he 
lent it to mf Madison who lent it to me; and while 
I was reading it mr Beckley called on me for it, 
&, as I had not finished it, he desired me, as soon 
as I should have done so, to send it to mr Jonathan 
B. Smith, whose brother meant to reprint it. I 
finished reading it, and, as I had no acquaintance 
with mf Jonathan B. Smith, propriety required 
that I should explain to him why I, a stranger to 
him, sent him the pamphlet. I accordingly 
wrote a note of compliment informing him that I 
did it as the desire of mr Beckley, &, to take off a 
little of the dryness of the note, I added that I 
was glad it was to be reprinted here & that some- 
thing was to be publicly said against the political 
heresies which had sprung up among us &c. I 
thought so little of this note that I did not even 
keep a copy of it: nor ever heard a tittle more of 
it till, the week following, I was thunderstruck 
with seeing it come out at the head of the pam- 
phlet. I hoped however it would not attract no- 
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tice. but I found on my return from a journey of 
a month that a writer came forward under the 
signature of Publicola, attacking not only the 
author & principles of the pamphlet, but myself 
as it’s sponsor, by name. soon after came hosts 
of other writers defending the pamphlet & attack- 
ing you by name as the writer of Publicola. thus 
were our names thrown on the public stage as 
public antagonists. . . . 


To this Adams made a dignified reply 
dated from Braintree on July 29: 

Yesterday at Boston, I received your friendly 
Letter of July 17th with great pleasure. I give 
full credit to your relation of the manner, in 
which your note was written and prefixed to the 
Philadelphia edition of Mr. Paines pamphlet on 
the rights of Man: but the misconduct of the per- 
son, who committed this breach of your confi- 
dence, by making it publick, whatever were his 
intentions, has sown the seeds of more evils, than 
he can ever attone for, The Pamphlet, with your 
name, to so striking a recommendation of it, was 
not only industriously propagated in New York 
and Boston; but, that the recommendation might 
be known to every one, was reprinted with great 
care in the Newspapers, and was generally con- 
sidered as a direct and open personal attack 
upon me. ... 


The letter is a long one and continues with 
a full account of all the evils which resulted 
from the indiscretion. 

Curiously enough this mutual indiscre- 
tion was the cause of the first meeting be- 
tween Jefferson and Samuel Harrison 
Smith, who was to become his friend and 
who in 1814 was the agent used by Jeffer- 
son to bring about the sale of his library 
to Congress. 

Mention must be made of one other book 
in Jefferson’s political library, though exact 
details of when it was given to him are not 
yet known. This is The Federalist, that cel- 
ebrated collection of essays by John Jay, 
James Madison, and Alexander Hamilton, 
originally issued over the signature ‘‘Pub- 
lius.” Jefferson’s personal copy of this 
book would be interesting enough in itself, 
but its association value is incalculably in- 
creased by the fact that it once belonged to 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, who inscribed 
her name in it. Mrs. Hamilton gave the 




















copy to her sister, Mrs. Church, who prob- 
ably gave it to Jefferson, with whom she 
was on very friendly terms. In view of the 
dissension between Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, it is ironic that this particular copy of 
The Federalist should be in Jefferson’s li- 
brary. On the flyleaf Jefferson has indi- 
cated the numbers of which Jay and Madi- 
son were the authors and has added, “‘the 
rest of the work by Alexander Hamilton.” 

Much more could be written about Jef- 
ferson’s political books, American, English, 
and French, but he was not a collector in 
one branch of learning only. His library 
was scientifically formed to include books 
on every possible subject, historical, politi- 
cal, scientific, and artistic, and the presen- 
tation copies in each branch are as inter- 
esting as they are varied. The motives of 
the donors are equally diverse. Many 
books were given to him of course by their 
authors as a mark of friendship and respect. 
Other writers had different reasons; at 
times books were sent to Jefferson by little- 
known authors merely to get a letter from 
the Secretary of State or from the President 
of the United States; other books were sent 
by budding inventors, in the hope that a 
letter from Jefferson might be used to pro- 
mote their inventions. Jefferson, however, 
was usually equal to side-stepping requests 
such as these. In 1798, for instance, James 
Fennell, the actor, who was also a scientist, 
sent Jefferson a copy of his Description of the 
Principles and Plan of Proposed Establishments 
of Salt Works; for the Purpose of Supplying the 
United States with Home Made Salt. 
wrote from Philadelphia on June 6: 


Fennell 


To you as a philosopher, and a man of science I 
take the liberty of submitting the treatise which 
accompanies this letter; and, urged by a considera- 
tion that the subject is of consequence to the 
United States, I further presume to request that 
you will be good enough to favour me with such 
observations as may occur to you on the perusal 
of it, tending to designate error or facilitate im- 
provement. 





Jefferson, who actually was extremely 
interested in such experiments, responded 
in a noncommittal manner: 

Th: Jefferson returns his thanks to mr Fennel 
for the Dissertation on his method of making salt. 
the theory is certainly promising. what may be 
the actual result depends on so many circum- 
stances as to require experiment to found an esti- 
mate. having no experience on the subject him- 
self, he is entirely unable to give an opinion; but 
doubts not that mr Fennel has sufficiently verified 
his process by experiment to justify his conclusions. 
he sincerely wishes him success, and apprehends 
the circumstances of the times are likely to 
befriend his undertaking. 

In point of fact, Jefferson was wrong, as 
all Fennell’s salt plans resulted in financial 
loss. 

On the other hand, when humanity was 
likely to benefit through Presidential rec- 
ognition of an invention, Jefferson was 
quick to do everything in his power. It 
was because of this attitude toward new 
discoveries that Benjamin Waterhouse’s 
A Prospect of Exterminating the Small-Pox, 
published in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1800, proved to be of incalculable 
benefit to the American people. In 1798 
Edward Jenner, an English doctor, had 
published his An Inquiry into the Causes and 
Effects of the Variole Vaccine, and a copy 
of this was sent at once by another English 
physician, John Coakley Lettsom, Quaker 
and philanthropist, to his American friend, 
Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, of Cambridge. 
Waterhouse took up the eradication of 
smallpox with enthusiasm and met with 
all the discouragements and difficulties 
usually encountered by the pioneer. His 
perseverance was indomitable, and in the 
summer of 1800, he performed the first 
American vaccination. In the same year 
he published A Prospect of Exterminating the 
Small-Pox, which had little success, how- 
ever, in selling the idea of vaccination 
to the inhabitants of Massachusetts. At 
length Waterhouse, who sincerely believed 
in it, decided to present a copy to the 
newly elected President of the United 
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States. On December 1, 1800, he wrote 
to Jefferson: 


Having long regarded Mr Jefferson as one of our 
most distinguished patriots & philosophers, I con- 
ceived that a work which had for it’s end the good 
of the community, would not be unexceptable to 
him.—Under that impression I have here sent 
him ‘‘a prospect of Exterminating the small-pox.” 


Jefferson’s reply on December 25 showed 
that he already had taken an interest in 
the experiments: 


I recieved last night, and have read with great 
satisfaction your pamphlet on the subject of the 
kine-pox, and pray you to accept my thanks for 
the communication of it. I had before attended 
to your publications on the subject in the news- 
papers, and took much interest in the result of the 
experiments you are making. every friend of hu- 
manity must look with pleasure on this discovery, 
by which one evil more is withdrawn from the 
condition of man... . 


From this time Jefferson was in constant 
correspondence with Waterhouse and other 
doctors; he himself vaccinated his family, 
friends, and slaves; he exchanged virus 
with his fellow enthusiasts and experi- 
mented in improving vaccination methods. 
So important did he feel Jenner’s discovery 
to have been that he wrote to George C. 
Jenner (nephew of the author of An In- 
quiry), who had sent him a copy of The 
Evidence at Large, as Laid before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, Respecting Dr. 
Jenner's Discovery of Vaccine Inoculation: 


I have recieved the copy of the Evidence at 
large respecting the discovery of the Vaccine in- 
oculation, which you have been pleased to send 
me, & for which I return you my thanks. having 
been among the early converts, in this part of the 
globe, to it’s efficacy, I took an early part in 
recommending it to my countrymen. I avail my- 
self of this occasion of rendering you my portion of 
the tribute of gratitude due to you from the whole 
human family. Medecine has never before pro- 
duced any single improvement of such utility. 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood 
was a beautiful addition to our knowledge of the 
animaleconomy. butonareview ofthe practice of 
medecine before & since that epoch, I do not see 
any great amelioration which has been derived 
from that discovery. you have erased from the 
Calendar of human afflictions one of it’s greatest. 
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yours is the comfortable reflection that mankind 
can never forget that you have lived. future na- 
tions will know by history only that the loathsome 
small pox has existed & by you has been extirpated. 


One more book should be mentioned, a 
volume that has falsely posed as a presen- 
tation copy for a number of years and as 
such was even placed on permanent ex- 
hibition, but which in point of fact is not 
the copy given to Jefferson by its author. 
This is Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, by Dugald Stewart, the 
Scottish philosopher. On October 1, 
1792, Stewart sent Jefferson a copy of his 
newly published book, with a letter reading 
in part: 

The Book which accompanies this letter is the 
only performance which I have yet ventured to 
publish. I hope you will do me the Honour to 
give it a place in your Library, and that you will 
accept of it as a mark of my grateful recollection 


of the attentions which I received from you at 
Paris. 


Jefferson was sufficiently enchanted with 
the book not only to acknowledge its re- 
ceipt at once but to enter it in the catalog 
of his library as “‘the gift of the author,” a 
most unusual thing for him to do. Jef- 
ferson had a habit, remarkable among 
book collectors, of lending books to his 
friends and acquaintances—he was in fact 
a most generous lender. Consequently, 
when the time came for his library, which 
had been sold from the catalog, to be 
delivered to Congress, he had to write to 
all borrowers for the return of his books. 
Not unnaturally some of these could not 
be recovered, and in such instances Jef- 
ferson was forced to buy other copies, 
which he did through Joseph Milligan of 
Georgetown. This was the case with 
Stewart’s Elements, hence it is a replace- 
ment copy, not Stewart’s original gift, 
which is now in the Jefferson Collection in 
the Library of Congress. Stewart’s letter 
has been placed in it (whether by Jeffer- 
son or the Library is not known, though 
it was not the former’s usual custom), and 
































the replacement has posed as the original 
gift copy ever since! 

An annotated catalog of all the presen- 
tation copies in Jefferson’s library would 
make most interesting reading. Many of 
them, of course, are dated later than 1800, 
and therefore have no place in this article. 
Jefferson was justly proud of his books, 
and as early as 1794 he described his 


library to George Wythe as “now cer- 
tainly the best in America.” It is doubtful, 
however, if he realized that the library he 
“ceded” to Congress contained a treasure 
house of association books that are among 
the most valuable in the United States. 

[The foregoing article is based on information 
supplied by Miss E. M. Sowerby, Bibliographer, 
Thomas Jefferson Library Project.| 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The Goethe Centuries (1749-1949), A Catalog of 
the 1949 Exhibition Commemorating the Bicen- 
tennia!l of the Birth of Johann Wolfgang. von 
Goethe, with a Foreword by David Baumgardt, 
and with Illustrations. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.. 5S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C. Price 
75 cents. 


DIVISION FOR THE BLIND 


Catalog of Talking Books for the Blind. Supple- 
ment No. 1, 1948-50. 28 p. Furnished on 
request. 


GENERAL REFERENCE AND BIBLIOG-— 


RAPHY DIVISION 


Microfilm and Microcards: Their Use in 
Research. A Sclected List of References. Com- 
piled by Blanche Prichard McCrum. 81 p. 
For sale by the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Price 55 cents. 


HISPANIC FOUNDATION 


Hispanic Foundation. 
sional Manuals. No. 12. 16 p. For sale by 
the Card Division, Library of . Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


Public Affairs Bulletins: 

No. 81. Mobilization Planning and the National 
Security. By William Y. Elliott. 188 p. 
and five separate appendices. Multilithed. 
For sale by the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
$1.25. 


No. 84. Far Eastern Economic Development 
and the West Coast Economy. By Francis 
R. Valeo and Jean C. Curtis. 83 p, ‘For 
sale by the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C.. Price 60 


cents. 


Departmental and Divi- © 


No. 85, National Health Ineranes, “sd Helen 





No. 86. subibais oi-elacese Pe fart 
N. Behling. 58 p. Multilithed. For sale 
by the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 40 cents. 


LOAN DIVISION 


Lan Division. Departiiental and Divisional 
‘Manuals. No. 11. 25p. For sale by the Card 
Division, Library of Congress,: iba asec 25, 
D.C. Price 25 cents. © 


MANUSCRIPTS DIVISION 


Manuscripts Division. Departmental and Divi- 
sional Manuals. No. 17. He thanitgartoe 
the Card Division, Library of Con 
‘iagton:25, D:C. Price 30 cents, 
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PROCESSING. DEPARTMENT. 


Processing Department _ Office. ‘Departmental 
and Divisional Manuals. No. 13. 23 p. For 








